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ie: Sontributions. 


The Paris Exhibition—Some Special Tools. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE; | 

The Eastern Railroad of France, at the late Paris Exhibi- | 
tion, exhibited some tools and instruments of which the fol- 
lowing are worthy of a special notice: 

1, A tool for expanding, cutting off the ends, and heading | 
the tubes of locomotive boilers, invented by the chief of the 
company’s workshops, Mr. Brisse, is shown in the accom- 
panying engravings, figs. 1 to 5. 

It consists of a supporting or holding apparatus, and three | 
separate tools, each of which can be attached to and de- | 
tached from the holding appara- 
tus, and each of which performs 
a separate function. 

The supporting apparatus con- 
sists of a rod or spindle, A (see, 
fig. 1), which is provided at both 
ends with screw-threads, A hol- 
low cylindrical casting, B, is at- 
tached by means of .a nut, FZ, to 
the one end of the rod A, so as to 
permit the rod A to revolve freely. 
The cylinder B is provided with 
six openings which receive six 
wedges, C. These arefpressed out- 
ward against the inside of the tube 
by the cone B, which is moved 
longitudinally by means of the 
screw on the rod A when the lat- 
ter is made to revolve. The 
screw G guides the cone D, and 
the nut F’ serves to apply the ap- 
paratus to the tube. 

A perfectly concentric position 
of the rod A with the tube is by 
these means obtained. 

The expanding tool, which is 
only an improved Dudgeon’s tool, 
is shown in fig. 1 (see also section 
1-2), and consists of three roll- 
ers, J, held in position in the 
holder J and the cone H, which is 
mounted on thefrod’.A, The cone 
is pressed in between the rollers 
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| building, quotes a statement of mine from Engineering News 
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The point D is so arranged that it can revolve around an | 


of the body, even if it be concave, can be easily traced by 
the point. 

This instrument is the invention of Mr. Napoli, the chemist 
of the Eastern Railroad of France. 


Yielding of Wooden Pins in Bridges. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
In your issue of May 30, Professor Vose, in a communica- 
tion relating to the yielding of wooden pins used in bridge 





of Feb, 1, 1879, to the effect that wooden pins will fail by 
shearing, and then proceeds to show, by aid of your admir- 
able cuts of pins taken by him from the Androscoggin bridge 
at Lewiston, Maine, and by citation of other observations of 
his own, that failure occurs by cross strain, at least when 
the pieces connected are not of hard wood. I beg a small 
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by means of the nut /. To move 
back the cone, the nut L, which is 
placed ‘on the cone, is applied 
against the holder J. 

The cutting tool, shown in fig. 
2, consists of three cutting edges 
or knives, P, held by the holder O 
(in fig. 4 is shown its front end 
view), in which they are fastened 
by means of the ring Q and three 
screws, 2. A cone placed on the 
supporting red A, acted on as in 
the foregoing tool, moves the 
holder parallel with the axis of 
the tube. The holder with its 
knives is made to revolve by 
means of a key. The amount of 
tube to be cut is limited by the 
ring S, which is fixed on the 
holder and secured toit by two 
nuts, 77. Uis a screw limiting 
the motion of the ring. The beading or riveting tool, shown 
in fig. 3, is made ona similar principle to the Dudgeon’s 
tool. Its rollers, X, are of a form as shown in full-size 
drawing, fig. 5, and their axes converged in cne point placed 
on the axis of the supporting rod A. They press on the 
projecting end of the tube, giving it the required form. 

The rollers are kept in position by a guiding piece, Y. The 
application of this tool is similar to that of the two fore- 
going. 

2. An instrument was also exhibited called the “ polar 
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pantograph,” by means of which an exact outline of the 
form of a body can be drawn on paper, and which is used 
for measuring the wear of bodies—as for instance that of the 
wheel tires. Its construction, as shown in fig. 6, is very 
simple. 

Ifa straight line of a variable length oscillates in a plane 
around its centre, which is supposed to be fixed, its extreme 
points describe symmetrical and identical figures. 

This principle has been applied in the instrument repre- 
sented by fig. 6, which consists of a frame pivoted at A, 
This frame carries two racks, C C’, which gear into the 
pinion A. A displacement of one of the racks will turn 
the pinion and move the second rack in the opposite direc- 
tion an exactly equal distance. By attaching a pencil, B, 


at the end of one rack, anda pin, D, at the end of the other 
rack, in such a manner that the pencil and the pin are both 
in the same vertical plane, which also passes through the 
axis of the pinion, and that the pencil and the point are 
equally distant from this axis, the pencil will describe on 
paper the identical figure which is described by the point 
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Fig. 6. 
POLAR PANTOGRAPH. 


space in your columns for a few words of explanation and 
acknowledgment. 


The discrepancy between Mr. Whipple’s rule for propor- 
tioning wooden pins and the results of Parson’s 
experiments may, perhaps, be explained as Professor 
Vose suggests; but the fact remains that Whipple’s rule 
calls for diameters rather too large for practice. Indeed, 
Prof. Vose shows that the ordinary practice is to make pins 
considerably smaller than that rule demands. The citation 
of the rule and comménts thereon in my article above re- 
ferred to did not show with sufficient clearness my ground 
of objection, which was against the assumption that a wood- 


taining transverse stress, is in the condition of a beam loaded 
at its middle point and supported at the ends, Probably 
Prof. Vose will admit that if we are to theorize in advance 
it would be better to assume the condition of a beam uni- 
formly loaded (nearly) and partially fixed at the ends. If 
we take the case discussed by Mr. Whipple in his ‘Treatise 
on Bridge-Building,” page 282, with his assumptions, but 
modifying his formula so as to apply to a beam fixed at its 
ends and uniformly loaded, making allowance also (which he 
does not) for the fact that the pin has a circular cross-section 
(using formule and principles as given in Wood’s “‘ Resist- 
ance of Materials,” edition of 1875, pp. 128 and 182), we 
find for the diameter of the pin about 0.8 the thickness, in- 
stead of 1,031. This purely theoretical result agrees well 
with the common practice as cited and indorsed by Prof. 
Vose. So far from not allowing, with Mr. Whipple, that 
the pin may bend under stress, I stated as follows, 





moving on the surface of a body. 





almost immediately after the comment quoted by 
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en pin binding a middle piece between two side pieces and sus- | 
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Prof. Vose from Engineering News, viz.: “By the 


axis, a b, which axis can itself revolve around a second axis, | Thayer School experiments it was demonstrated that an 
ce d, which is supported by the rack. The point of intersec- | iron pin holding two plates or side pieces against a middle 
tion between the axes ab and c d is also the extreme point | timber will take, under longitudinal stress, the form shown 
of the pin. By this arrangement any shape of the surface | 


in this figure” [here was a figure indicating decided bending, 
convexly in direction of the stress, with a point of inflection 
under each bearing], ‘‘ and itis safe to assume that the same 
result would occur with a sufficiently elastic and tough 
wooden pin if the material of the pieces joined was soft 
enough to allow it.” This deduction is fully confirmed by 
the illustrations of the pins which you have given. 


So much for explanation, showing tiat there is probably 
no difference of opinion as to the premises. 


As to the conclusion criticised by Prof. Vose, I am com- 
pelled to admit that it was unsound, and this the more cheer- 
fully since there has been elicited testimony so valuable and 
conclusive from structures in actual service. 1 presume this 
experimental evidence and complete demonstration that the 
yielding occurs by bending and that breaking occurs before 
true shearing is as new to very many members of the pro- 
fession as it isto me. The pins speak for themselves. My 
inference was based upon too 
large an allowance for the re- 
sistance to crushing of end fibres, 
against which the pin presses, 
partly fortified by the discrep- 
ancy referred to ; i. e., it was as- 
sumed that the maternal of the 
pieces joined was not soft enough 
to yield considerably, 

It would be interesting to have 
some experimental results as to 
the action of stress on wooden pins 
binding hard-wood pieces ; prob- 
ably there would be partial shear- 
ing at least. But the case occurs 
so seldom in practice that an in- 
yestigation would possess little 
practical value, 

ROBERT FLETCHER, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, June 19, 
1879. 





Railway Accounts and Re- 


turns. 





To THE EprIToR or THE RaAIL- 
ROAD GAZETTE: 


A recent number of your es- 
teemed journal contained an arti- 
cle from Mr, M. M, Kirkman upon 
the subject of railroad accounts 
and returns. The substance of 
that article was a letter addressed 
by Mr. Kirkman to Hon. Theos, 
French, Auditor of Railroad Ac. 
counts for the Government of the 
United States, the name of Mr, 
French being suppressed in the 
published article, The letter from 
Mr. K.to Mr, F. was a criticism 
of a system of forms for returns 
to be made to the Auditor of Rail- 
road Accounts by those railroad 
companies that had received aid 
from the government in the form 
of subsidy bonds, or land-grants, 
or both, as required by the act of 
Congress establishing the bureau 
of railroad accounts. This criti- 
cism was unfavorable and some- 
what severe, and its publication 
was made without Mr. French’s 
knowledge, he being then, as now, 
absent in California upon official 
business. Inasmuch as Mr, Kirkman’s letter was published 
in your paper, it is proper that the following reply thereto 
by Mr. French should also appear in your columns : 


“San Francisco, Cal., June 10, 1879. 

“Dear Sie: Your letter of the 26th ultimo, forwarded 
to me here from Washington, was received a day or twoago; 
and on the same day I received a copy of the Railroad 
Gazette containing it in print. 

“Tf you are satisfied of the propriety of the publication, I 
have nothing further to say of it; but may take occasion, 
at some future day, to refer to ged special and general ob- 
jections to reports as required by me. 

‘You evidently did not consider that the United States is 
a large creditor of some railroad companies and does a good 
deal of business with all of them, and in both of these rela- 
tionships desires information concerning their affairs. Fur- 
ther than that, you forgot that railroad corporations are the 
creatures of government, state or national, and have ob- 
tained their great monopoly of the carrying business, and 
still retain it, at the will of their creator; which opinion, by 
the by, is sustained by the highest legal authorities. 

‘‘ Doubtless, in a great measure, the secrecy and high- 
handedness with which railroad companies have conducted 
their affairs, added to their persistent refusal to meet public 
demands until finally forced to do so by law, are the causes 
of the anti-monopoly sentiment which prevails in regard to 
railroads; and if harsh measures are taken by the people or 
their representatives, the railroad companies will have only 
themselves and their agents to blame. 

“If vou wish to do so, I have no objection to your pub- 
lishing this letter. “ Very truly yours, 

“THEos. FRENCH, Auditor of Railroad Accounts.” 

““M. M. Kirkman, Esq., Chicago, IIL” 


Mr. Kirkman is, by many persons, considered—and very 





justly so—an eminent authority on the subject of railroad 
accounts; but he is not our only authority, and, I may be 
allowed to add, with due regard for his standing, not the 
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highest authority. Proofs of the forms which Mr. Kirkman 
criticised so harshly were also sent to « number of gentle- 
men well known as practical railroad accountants and close 
students of railroad economy. These gentlemen were also 
requested—as was Mr. Kirkman—to give their views con- 
corning the merits and demerits of the said forms, and in- 
vited to suggest alterations thereof by way of improvement. 
Replies were made by nearly all these gentlemen, and 
though each expressed his own individual ideas, their criti- 
cisms were in every instance favorable. I take the liberty to 
make the following extracts, The first is from the letter of 
an experienced railroad superintendent, known everywhere 
as a most painstaking and careful investiga or of all subjects 
pertaining to railroad management, The other is by a gen- 
tleman occupying the position of Railroad Commissioner of 
one of the states, a very prominent authority in railroad 
e-onomy: 


‘Referring to sheets by number, I would say of: 

‘‘ Sheets one and two, that they seem systematic and com- 
dlete. 
sai With regard to sheet three, our Auditor makes some 
suggestions, which I inclose, 

“Sheet four gives a full and satisfactory list of the items 
of construction, 

“Sheet five gives an abstract of the equipment account, 
which is complete, but not more elaborate, I think, in its 
details than the accounts generally kept by railroad com- 


panies of their equipment. 

‘Sheet six gives the —- in detail, but not more so 
than railroad companies would be likely to keep them for 
their own information. 

“Sheet seven and eight, which cover the operating ex- 
penses, strike me most favorably; the details conform, with 
a few exceptions, to the accounts now kept by this company, 

‘and are if anything a little more complete than ours. The 
grouping and cl cation of the items I heartily approve. 

‘‘Sheet nine refers to the land department, concerning 
which | am unabie to make any suggestions, 

“Sheets ten and eleven meet the approval of our Auditor, 
who is more competent to judge of them thanlam, He 
notes the only differences which exist between these forms 
and our own, 

‘Sheets twelve and thirteen give the statistics of tratlic 
and mileage of both passenger and freight in a clear and 
condensed form, The information is such as I presume every 
intelligent railway manager needs and has prepared for his 
own use, There is some difficulty in determining the actual 
amount of mail and baggage transported, but they can be 
estimated quite accurately enough to answer the purpose. 

‘Sheet fourteen gives a very useful classification of freight, 
and is somewhat similar to one that is kept by all roads in 
this state and included .in the report of the Board of Public 
Works as required by law, On roads doing a comparatively 
light business this classification can be easily made from the 
manifests by one clerk, 

“ Sheets fifteen and sixteen cover information of the neces- 
sity for which I am unable to judge. 

“ Sheets seventeen and eighteen give the characteristics of 
the roads, a comparison of which will no doubt be both en- 
tertaining and instructive. 


‘Sheet nineteen, besides giving an inventory of pang 
( 


stock, such as is generally made by railroad companies an 
included in their annual reports, gives the weight of each 
class of engines and cars. This information I consider essen- 


tial to the proper analysis of running expenses. 

‘Sheet twenty would furnish information valuable in 
some respects, but not qeowaty considered necessary. In 
this state we have long been required by law to furnish all 
the information required by this form except the consump- 
tion of fuel, which could easily have been furnished, as we 
have always kept account of it for our own satisfaction. 

“ Sheet twenty-one, giving the number and rates of pay 
of employés, seems to be complete. It corresponds very 
nearly to the bin sete required on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s roads to be made semi-annually to the Board of 
Directors. ‘** Yours very truly, “ 








‘‘Trom a hasty examination of these forms I have con- 
cluded that they are full and searching in their requirements; 
yet not more so than the corporations to which they apply 
should be willing to render, 

“IT have no suggestions to make in poeeee to any altera- 


tion in the way of improvement of these forms. 
* * * * ok a * ok - 
“Very respectfully yours —.” 
‘Thus the old adage is again proven true: “Doctors will 
differ.” W. C. P. 


Wasurnaton, D, C,, June 19, 1879. 


Time to Consider. 





To THe EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Your well-known advocacy of right versus wrong, of 
true versus false economy, of substantial instead of 
‘*shoddy” in everything concerning railroad policy and 
management prompts me to bring to the notice of your 
readers a very important matter, demanding instant atten- 
tion, and careful consideration. 

A great many freight cars are now being built for differ- 
ent lines of road, nearly all of them at very low rates—less 
than the cost of material and labor necessary to build a good 
car of first-class material, according to the plans and speci- 
fications. Railroad managers are boasting of how ‘* cheap” 
they are getting cars built. They seem to think that the 
car-builders are making cars for them at less than cost, and 
they are getting an equipment without paying a just equiv- 
alent. 

This indicates a sad lack of knowledge of human nature, 
and a want of that uncommon article called common sense. 
Car works are not charitable institutions, carried on for the 
sole benefit of needy railway companies to furnish cars at 
less than cost.” Railway officers sometimes think they are so 
shrewd as to be able to bind car-builders by specifications so 
carefully drawn as to compel the use of the best material, 
even after they have ‘‘thammered” the price below what 
they should know a first-rate car should cost. They hope 
to guard their companies from an infliction of poor cars by 
employing good inspectors, They forget that poor wheels 
and axles look as well as good ones, that weak castings and 
wrought-iron look as good as the best charcoal-iron castings, 
and choicest wrought-iron, The inspectors accept the cars 
because they appear all right, little thinking that sixty dol- 
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lars per car bas been “skinned” off each car by using 
‘*cheap” wheels, axles made of old rails, castings made of 
the poorest iron, etc., etc. Such cars are being built by the 
thousand, the inevitable result of letting contracts to the 
lowest bidders. Railroad officials are boasting of their cheap | 
purchases, and wily car-builders are chuckling over large 
profits resulting from the use of bad material. Both parties 
are satisfied. Honest car-builders, who scorn to make money 
by such deception, are compelled to see it practiced to the 
injury of their craft and are powerless to stop it. They are 
ready to build good cars as cheaply as they can be built, but 
are “underbid and the contracts given to the builders of 
** cheap” cars, 

It needs no prophet to foresee the inevitable result of this 
craze for “shoddy” cars. The roads will be lined with 
wrecks caused by broken wheels and axles. The increased 
loads of 15 tons put in such cars will hasten their destruction. 
Employ és will be maimed and killed. The courts will refuse 
to sustain the railway companies in the use of poor material 
where human life is at stake, and will give judgments 
against them for killing their men needlessly. These dam- 
ages, added to the greatly increased cost of repairs, will 
make it impossible to keep up dividends. The stockholders 
will howl. ‘The officials will try to lay all the blame on the 
car-builders who lacked backbone enough to refuse to build 
“cheap” cars when tempted by these same officials to do so. 
A cry will be raised against all contract car-shops, and an 
attempt will be made to class them all together. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I enter a solemn protest against 
such an outrage as this would be. There are well equipped 
car-shops in this country now short of work because their 
managers utterly refuse to build cars of poor material, and 
therefore cannot bid as low as those who build “ shoddy ” 
cars. These managers have even offered to build cars of the 
best material at cost for the sake of keeping their men busy 
until the cheap-car craze culminates in disaster and railway 
officers regain their senses, But so great is the difference in 
cost between a good car and a poor one that the latter can 
be built for $30 to $40 each less than the former, and still 
afford a large profit, and so these offers are rejected, al- 
though the cars built in these shops are of well-known 
superiority. 

Do you ask the remedy? Let railway managers use as 
good judgment in buying cars as they show in buying 
clothes. They don’t go to a ‘‘slop shop” and buy the cheap- 
est, and then grumble when they drop to pieces; but they go 
to an establishment where good material is used, and good 
work done, and buy the best, which always proves the cheap- 
est in the end. W..R. D. 


Eli 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I sent the following to the Sun to-day: 

* The extract from a Western newspaper, accompanied by 
the remarks of the editor of the Sun, last Saturday, June 
14, relative to my alleged trying to ride on a changed pass 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, is too savage to be taken as 
a joke, and too vague to be denied. The report came from 
an interview with a conductor with whom I had a difference 
on a previous occasion, and was written out with all the 
animus that a prejudiced reporter could put into it, 

“The charge is atrociously untrue. The simple facts are 
thus: I went over a hundred miles of the Union Pacific, at 
the invitation of officers of the road, who desired me to in- 
form myself about the drought line moving westward. I 
found the drought line had moved westward, The drought 
country used to commence at Kearney Junction, near the 
one hundredth parallel. Once about Kearney it was all a 
dreary desert, but now I find splendid wheat farms running 
a hundred and fifty miles west of Kearney, beyond North 
Platte, toward Sidney. On this trip I had Mr. Sidney Dil- 
lon’s pass for self and wife, given in 1875, and dated up by 
him in 1879, but when it was questioned by the conductor, I 
determined to put it in my wet and pay my fare, a small 
sum, which Idid. Linclose to the Sun Mr. Dillon’s pass, 
which shows that when I paid my fare over a hundred miles 
of the Union Pacific, 1 held a valid pass good for 1,083 miles, 
which I shall never use. 

“The editor of the Sun will see that he has done me a 
great injustice, and so has every newspaper which has copied 
the attack. 

“T write a great deal about railroads, the crops and the 
public lands for different newspapers, but never accept a 
courtesy from a railroad official if given to warp my judg- 
ment. 

“T am not, in fact, retained by any newspaper in the 
world, though I write for so many, and my acceptance of 
a railroad courtesy has no more to do with the Sun than Gen. 
Grant’s acceptance of the courtesy from a government 
steamship. ** Yours truly, ‘* ELI PERKINS. 

* LonG BRANCH, June 16.” 


Perkins’ Pass. 


Now I should like to say something about the relations of 
journalists to railroads, generally. I presume I write more 
about railroads than any other journalist, unless it is a 
journalist connected with a great railroad newspaper like 
the Gazette, 

It pays a great railroad to occasionally send a journalist 
over its line, when they find one who has the time to go. If 
a man is a conscientious journalist, Ido not know why it is 
not proper for a railroad to offer him a courtesy, and why it 
is not proper for him to receive it. 

Now, I have recently been up over the St. Paul & Pacific, 
five hundred miles north and west of St. Paul and then 
down the great Red River valley, where within ten years 
they are to make 250,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. 

I have written six letters on the Red River land, the great 
Dalrymple and Slydon farms run by telephones, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. I have informed the people that 
the course of the Canadian Pacific is to be changed to the 
northward. I have shown that it is safe for emigrants to 
locate even 75 miles west of the Red River country and that 
“Jim” River in Dakota is now the centre of a great emigra- 
tion, 

I should not have made this trip had I not been invited by 








the officers of the road, and they would not have invited me 
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if they had not been anxious that the truth about the great 
Northwest should be known. 

The ignorance of the ordinary political editor in the East 
about our great railroad system is lamentable. Here we 
have railroads in America which cost $1,600,000,000 [about 
three times as much.—EpIToR], almost as much as the 
national debt, and still newspapers do not give half the news 
about them. The Chicago Tribune and Times generally give 
a column a day to the railroads, but New York newspapers 
seldom have over a dozen lines. What newspaper in the East 
has told the news about the Missouri Pacific—how it is now 
being built by the Garrisons sixty miles south of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe road straight through to Albuquerque 
in Arizona [New Mexico]? What Eastern newspaper has 
given the news of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system 
—how the Bostonians have taken the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas away from the Wabash [the Wahash never had it and 
the Burlington hasn’t got it now.—Eprror], and are now 
running freight and passengers from Chicago over the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe straight into Arizona? 
{Not yet into Arizona. Shipments always have been made 
over these roads.—Epitor.] What newspaper has told the 
story of how the Milwaukee & St. Paul people have bought the 
Southern Minnesota and are now running a scrub-race with 
the Northwestern for the Dakota wheat fields? How many 
editors know that the Utah Northern and Union Pacific will 
take passengers from Omaha to within one day’s stage ride 
of Yellow Stone Park, in September? How many editors 
know that they are now surveying a second railroad from 
St. Paul down Red River, across Goose River wheat country 
to Winnepeg? 

How many editors know that Albert Pierce (T. W., not 
Albert] is now surveying the route to complete his road 
from San Antonio to Mexico on the Rio Grande? How 
many editors understand the fact that the Southern Pacific 
is to run south into Mexico, and let the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific and the Kansas Pacific push 
on to Tucson ¢ 

To know these things and write about them intelligently a 
man must travel over and study our railroad system. The 
people want to hear about these things, and railroad men 
want to have them ‘known, and why should they not help 
the journalist to find them out ? 

The stingy policy of the modern newspaper editor of never 
mentioning a railroad for fear of advertising it, deprives the 
general reader of much of the most valuable news of the 
country. 

Now here is a little railroad news which no New York 
newspaper has yet published : 

The Southern Pacific Railroad lave changed their course. 
They are not going to build through to Santa Fe. [They 
never proposed to,—EDITOoR. } 

Where are they going / 

The Southern Pacific, ex-Gov. Leland Stanford tells me, 
is torun to Tucson, in Arizona. Then a branch is to run 
south into Mexico, striking the old towns of Tubac and 
Colobazas, while the main line is not to run northeast to 
strike the Kansas Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Missouri Pacific, which the Garrisons are building 
through to Albuquerque, 30 miles south of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, but is to run to Fort Bliss, and then down 
the Valley of the Rio Grande to Eagle Pass, 

Why is this ? 

Because Albert [T. W.] Pierce is building [not quite yet] 
his Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio road 90 [150] 
miles west of San Antonio to meet the Southern Pacific at 
Eagle Pass. 

What then ? 

Why, there will be a new Pacific railway in less than two 
years from San Francisco to Galveston, New Orleans and 
Mobile, and all without an appropriation, without any eagle 
and without a single speech in Congress. 

What is to become of the Texas & Pacific ? 

The Texas & Pacific will be cut off. It has 412 miles built 
to Fort Worth, but not another mile will be built for 20 
years. [It is building some now, andif it wants to it can 
build to meet the Southern Pacific, like the San Antonio 
road, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Ep1Tor.] 

Not a single New York newspaper has ever mentioned the 
fact that Commodore Garrison is building the Missouri 
Pacific straight through Kansas to Albuquerque in Arizona. 

Who will build the road from Santa Fe to connect with the 
Southern Pacific at Tucson ¢ 

Why the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road, with the great 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy behind it, will push through 
to Tucson. You cannot dam up the Kansas Pacific, the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Santa 
Fe. They will push through toward the Southern Pacific. 
Stanford and Huntington know this, hence they turn their 
attentions towards San Antonio and Albert [T. W.} Pierce. 

If the great railroads—the St. Paul, the Northwest, the 
Rock Island, the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
—could get 300 representative editors—Dana and Halstead 
and McLean and Medill and Harding and George Alfred 
Townsend—to go over their roads and see the change in the 
great West, it would be a good thing for the country, a 
good thing for the roads and a good thing for their sub- 
scribers. ELI PERKINS. 


LonG BRANCH, June 22 


22, 1879. 

[The explanation in the letter to the Sun does not 
seem to meet the case. The Union Pacific people 
charged that ‘‘ Eli Perkins” wrote on the pass which 
he had, and which he was entitled to ride on himself, 
the words “‘ and one” after his name, and then tried 





to pass a companion onit. The fact that the pass en- 
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titled him to a much longer ride than he had taken 
does not mend the matter. " 

As to the general question as to the propriety of 
granting passes to journalists, we do not propose to 
argue the question here. It seems that through them, 
or in some other way, a great deal of misinformation 
can be diffused.—Epitor RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





The Civil Engineers’ Convention. 
To THE Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The eleventh annual convention of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers assembled at Cleveland on Tuesday of last 
week (June 17) and continued in session for three days, with 
an excursion into the Mahoning Valley coal-fields on the 
fourth day. The convention was by general consent the 
most spirited and successful which the Society has ever held, 
the attendance being much larger (at least fifty per cent.) 
than ever before, and the weather—a very important ele- 
ment in the success of such meetings—all that could be ex- 
pected or desired, each day of the session having been suffi- 
ciently cool and pleasant to make exercise of mind or body 
rather a pleasure than otherwise. The total number of mem- 
bers in attendance was about 140, 

The acting President of the Society, Mr. Albert Fink, was 
unfortunately not present, although expected up to the last 
minute, and his much-regretted absence made it necessary 
to omit from the programme the speech on the ‘ Progress 
of American Engineering” which he was annouuced to de- 
liver. Whether the aforesaid speech had or had not any- 
thing to do with his enforced absence will probably always 
remain in doubt. Many others of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Society were conspicuous by their absence, but 
as a whole the attendance was most excellent, both in quan- 
tity and quality. 

FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The convention assembled at 10 a. m, in the City Council 
chamber, the acoustic properties of which, unfortunately, 
are not very good. Gen. Theodore 8. Ellis, of Hartford, 
was called to the chair, and Mayor Herrick opened the pro- 
ceedings with an ‘‘ eloquent address,” which had the rare 
merit of brevity. General Ellis made a short and appro- 
priate response. Mr. Charles Paine, Chairman of the local 
committee, was then elected permanent President of the 
convention, and delivered an address in which an evident 
genius for felicitous remarks of that character struggled 
hard and successfully against lack of practice. He made an 
excellent presiding officer, his voice having the rare merit 
in the convention of being always clear and audible. The 
roll of the entire society was then called over, which was a 
sufficiently tedious formality. S 


The business of the convention opened with a paper by E. 
Sweet, Jr., of the New York State Canals, in which he 
proved by a series of differentiations and integrations— 
readily followed of course by every member of the conven- 
tion—that the best velocity for the current of a canal was 
half the average velocity of loaded and empty boats in the 
direction of heaviest traffic. He concluded his paper by say- 
ing that such a velocity was rarely attainable in practice. 

Mr. Alfred Noble, Assistant United States Engineer at 
Detroit, then read a paper on ‘‘ Cement Tests and Appliances 
Therefor,” which would have been extremely interesting had 
the substance of it been givenfrom memory, but which as 
read was somewhat difficult to follow intelligently. Mr. 
D. J. Whittemore, Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, remarked upon the great neces- 
sity for a set of specific rules for the testing of cement, and 
on motion of Mr. Charles Latimer it was recommended that 
the Society appoint a committee to draft such a set of 
rules. Another paper on the subject by Mr. Renaker, of 
Germany, was then rend to the convention. The gist of ihe 
entire discussion was that the form of the test ‘“ briquette,” 
the carefulness with which it is mixed and compressed, the 
temperature of the air and of the water in which it is im- 
mersed, etc., etc., exercise an immense influence upon the 
result of such tests, and that a code of rules is indispens- 
able. The discussion, however, had reference mainly to 
Portland cement, of which comparatively little is used. 

The afternoon was given up toa drive around the city, 
the special points of professional interest to engineers being 
the “great viaduct,” the Telegraph Supply Company’s 
works, where the Brush electric light is manufactured, and 
especially the Union Steel Screw Works, the machinery for 
cutting screws being among the very greatest triumphs of 
mechanical ingenuity. 

The most generally interesting papers of the evening 
were by Charles Macdonald, of New York, on the “Ocean 
Pier at Coney Island,” and an extemporaneous address by 
Mr. Charles Latimer on *‘ Graphic Representation of Rail- 
road Accounts.” The Coney Island pier was stated to be 
over 1,000 feet long by 30 feet wide, and to consist of a 
series of iron piles, 280 in all, sunk into the sand by a water 
jet at the bottom, thrown by a force-pump. The first pile 
was sunk April 22, and occupied 10 minutes. The 
last was sunk on June 4, an average of nearly 
eight per day, including all delays. Some _ diffi- 
culty was experienced in sinking the piles (encum- 
bered as they were with a disk at the bottom) through 
various thin strata of clay, but it was deemed that a more 
powerful jet, or the sinking of a small tube first, would over- 
come the difficulty. The paper was illustrated by numer- 
ous stereopticon views. 

Mr. Latimer then presented an exceedingly interesting 
and valuable chart, graphically illustrating the business of 
the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad for the past 14 years. 
Among the details shown were length of road, equipment, 





per car and per engine, income and expense sta- 
tistics in detail, average freight and passenger rates, 


rails, interest charges, etc., etc., as well as a com- | 
parative diagram of the income and operating expenses, per 
mile and in the aggregate, of 36 prominent roads. Mr. 
Latimer delivered an explanatory address, which was lis- | 
tened to with very general interest, although it could not be | 
appreciatingly followed without a copy of the diagram be- 

fore one. Copies were afterward distributed to members 

applying for them. 

Among the other proceedings of the evening was an ad- 

dress on the electric light, by Mr. C. P. Brush, inventor of 

the Brush electric light and dynamo-electric machine, which 

was listened to with much interest, but was perhaps too tech- 


paper on ‘ Egg-Shaped Sewers,” which was difficult to hear, 

but described what appeared to be a valuable improvement 

on the common section of sewers. Mr. W. Sooy Smith then 

read the specifications of the Glasgow, Mo., steel bridge, 

which led to considerable discussion among the bridge engi- 

neers present. The convention adjourned at a late hour. 
SECOND DAY. 


The only part of the morning’s proceedings which was 
clearly audible to every one in the hall, was a resolution by 
Mr. Chanute limiting each speaker or reader to ten minutes, 
and a really valuable paper on ‘“ Roads,” to those interested 
in the subject, by Mr. Chas. E. Brush, of Hoboken, Mr. Chas. 
E. Emery, of New York, presented a paper on the flexure 
of beams of much scientific interest, but which seemed 
hardly suitable for viva voce reading or discussion, and the 
same might almost be said for discussions by Messrs. Whin- 
ery, Flagg and Searles, of the subject of ‘‘Curve Resist- 
ance.” Mr. Collingwood’s description of last year’s work 
on the East River Bridge would probably have been inter- 
esting, if audible. 


In the afternoon an excursion was made around the city, 
by special train, to the various manufacturing establish- 
ments, of which there are many worthy of examination, 
more especially the Otis Steel Works. Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Co., Cleveland Bridge and Car Works, King Bridge 
Works, and especially the immense barrel works of the 
Standard Oil Company, where 10,000 barrels per day are 
often turned out. 

The evening was devoted to a combination of 

“ DYNAMICS AND MYSTERY,” 

to borrow the head-line of an evening paper, being given up 
to the business of the Society, from which, on motion of Mr. 
F. Collingwood, all but members were excluded. Various 
matters of public interest were acted upon, however, among 
which was a resolution, which was enthusiastically 
passed, to the effect that the Society repudiated the 
desire of withholding any of its scientific proceedings 
or transactions from the general public, declaring that they 
were ‘‘as free as air” to any who desire to examine or re- 
publish them. This was something of a ‘‘ new departure” 
from the sentiment which bas heretofore appeared to pre- 
vail, and one which, if consistently acte1 upon, can hardly 
fail to strengthen the Society and extend its influence, The 
other proceedings of a public nature were some resolutions 
as to the general policy of the Society, and a report by Gen. 
W. Sooy Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Tests of 
Tron and Steel. Gen. Smith commented in caustic terms 
upon the folly of the government in withholding further 
appropriations for the purpose, after the work had just be- 
gun. The report I send to you in full. (Published else- 
where. } 


The resolutions adopted were to the effect that suggestions 
be invited as to the feasibility of adopting some plan of 
affiliation with local engineers’ societies in other cities; as to 
appointing research committees; and as to extending the 
use of the library and other facilities of the Society among 
the members. Propositions that a system of special recog- 
nition for the best papers contributed each year be estab- 
lished, and that arrangements be made for holding a number 
of general meetings in various cities, in addition to the 
annual convention, were voted down very decidedly. 


THE THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
were, on the whole, much more interesting and spirited than 
those of either of the preceding days. The discussion of Mr. 
North’s paper on ‘‘ Roads ” was taken up and participated in 
with some spirit, although little that was especially new was 
developed. Mr. E. 8. Andrews presented a paper on the 
“Preservation of Timber,” and another animated dis- 
cussion followed. A_ suggestion was made that a 
committee of seven be appointed to look into the 
matter, which was favorably acted upon by the 
convention. It is to be hoped that the matter 
will not be allowed to end there. The gist of the discussion 
(participated in by M. Sweet, Jr., of Albany, Professors 
Watson of Boston and Eggleston of Columbia College, 
Messrs. Paine and Latimer of Cleveland and Kennedy of 
Montreal) was that hard woods, and especially beech, were 
the most benefited by the process, and that it was more dif- 
ficult to preserve railroad ties effectually than any 
other timber. The point was also made that far 
more depends on the thoroughness with which any 
process is carried out than upon the particular process 
employed, and that variations in this respect make it diffi- 
cult to compare them with each other. he fact was aiso dis- 
cussed that the season when the timber is cut has much to do 
with its durability, and that the winter is the proper season 
for cutting. It was stated that the Thilmeny (sulphate of 
baryta) process is run on trial in the East, and that all pre- 





servative measures for railroad ties would probably be far 


nical for most of the members. Mr. C. 8. Force read a | 
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live weight and dead weight hauled, miles run | tess effective in this country than in England on account of 
the use of broad-based chairs in England on every tie. 


Whether this difference will prove to be as important as it 


through und local, cost of labor and of steel and iron | appears, however, must be regarded as still doubtful. Ties 


are spaced nearly twice as far apart in England, and the 
bearing surface in square feet per mile does not differ very 


greatly. 

A discussion of Mr. R. Hering’s paper on “ Brick Arches 
for Large Sewers” was the next topic, of which—as it does 
not especially interest our readers and as the discuggion 
was well-nigh inaudible—we will present no abstract. 

A paper on ‘The Comparison of American, French and 
inglish Standard Measures,” by A. 8. C. Wurtele, Engineer 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., Albany, N. Y., was 
then read in a truly admirable and appropriate manner by 
Prof. J. E. Hilgard, of the United States Coast Survey. 
The Professor omitted all figures and exact statements from 
his readings, but having first mastered the contents of the 
paper, turned over three or four pages at a time and gave 
its substance in as many lines, which were spoken and not 
read to the convention, and were audible and interesting to 
all. The expediency of this method of “ reading” technical 
papers should be earnestly impressed upon all those who 
figure at such conventions ; for it is certain that auditors who 
are previously ignorant of the contents of a paper will not 
be able to comprehend or take interest in more of it than 
the author himself is able to remember and tell them of 
without further reference to notes than to refresh his mem- 
ory. Ali that is thus omitted from any paper can only be 
properly presented or comprehended in print. 

After thus “ reading ” the paper, Professor Hilgard made 
some instructive remarks as to the comparative lengths of 
the standards. He stated positively that there was no differ- 
ence in fart between the English and American standards, 
the frequent statements that there is such a difference hav- 
ing arisen from the fact that an erroneous standard was 
sent over to this country many years ago by Messrs. Trough- 
ton and Simms of London. The present standards were 
sent over by the British government, ove of them being of 
brass and the other of Lowmoor iron, but although 
formerly exactly identical, they now differ from sach 


other about 0,004 inch. Whether one of them 
has lengthened, or the other shortened, has not 
yet been determined, but the standard, when de- 


termined, will be exactly identical with the British stand 
ard. Prof. Hilgard was questioned as to the practicability 
of introducing the metric system in this country, but de- 
clined to commit himself publicly. He stated in conversa- 
tion, however, that his position on that subject was similar 
to that of some unknown joker as to the Maine liquor law. 
He was in favor of the system, but opposed to its enforce- 
ment. He stated, however, that the recent adoption of the 
meter by the German nations has greatly increased the 
probability of its gradually coming into general use, perhaps 
within the next fifty years; but until that action by the 
German governments, the difficulties were so great that he 
had not believed it possible that the British standards 
would ever be abandoned, 

Mr. Charles Lutimer then began some remarks as to the 
“general question” of the expediency of adopting the sys- 
tem, and expressed his conviction that the British inch would 
“never” be given up by the English-speaking people. The 
point of order was raised, however, by Mr. Davis, of Boston, 
and sustained by the Chair, that the question of adopting 
the metric system was not before the convention, and if per- 
mitted to be brought before it, would lead to endless discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Chas. E. Emery, of New York, then read a destruc- 
tive criticism of a paper on *‘ Cushioning the Reciprocating 
Parts of the Steam Engine,” by Mr. John W. Hill. He 
eulogized the valve movements, etc., of the present type of 
the locomotive engine, and declared it to be the general 
judgment and experience of competent engineers, that it is 
“ precisely what is wanted,” and well-nigh incapable of im- 
provement, even in theory. 

The other proceedings of the morning were an account of 
a severe rain-storm in May of this year, by Mr. Wm. Rotch, 
of Fall River, Mass.; a discussion by Mr. Collingwood, of 
the East River Bridge, of a paper by Mr. D. MeN. Stauffer, 
on the use of compressed air in foundations, and a paper by 
Mr. Kennedy, of Montreal, on the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec. Each one of these 
papers, when accessible in print, will probably be found to 
contain much valuable matter, but the time occupied by 
their delivery at the convention was almost wholly wasted. 
They were read in a low and inaudible tone, and the 
figures and other technical details contained in them 
given in full. Resolutions of thanks to the local com- 
mittee, Mayor and citizens of Cleveland, presiding officer, 
etc., ete., were then adopted, and the convention adjourned 
sine die in a decidedly informal manner; no motion on the sub- 
ject was made or acted upon until more than half the con- 
vention had decided the matter for themselves, 

In the afternoon the lazy half of the convention took a 
three-hours’ sail on the lake in “the beautiful steamer City 
of Detroit,” which “left her wharf with crowded decks at 
2.30 p. m., and rarely has so fine an assembly joined in a 
Cleveland excursion,” ete., etc. The remainder of the con- 
vention, including, strange to say, most of the older and 
better known members of the Society, accompanied Mr. 
Charles Paine on a somewhat long and laborious excursion 
to the Berea and Amherst stone quarries, the magnitude of 
which, and the extent to which this stone is shipped from 
them to every part of the country, is but little appreciated 
by the general public. 

A reception at the Union Club was the feature of the 





evening and was a very successful affair—very much the 
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same, however, as club receptions all over the world, and 
calling for no special remark, The chef of the Union Club 
is deservedly famous. 
ON THE FOURTH DAY P 

about 40 or more members of the convevtion with a number 
of ladies and invited guests, which made up in all a party of 
something over 100, joined in an excursion to Youngstown 
and the Mahoning coal region on the Atlantic & Great 
Western Railroad, under the management of Mr. Charles 
Latimer, Chief Engineer, A trainof three private cars and 
a snfoker were comfortably filled, and the excursion was in 
every way a success, The descent into a coal mine was 
made by most of the visitors, dinner was served at Youngs- 
town for the entire party by the hospitality of its citizens, 
and the many manufacturing establishments of the city, 
principally iron works, were visited with much and general 
interest, especially, it may be mentioned sub rosd, a large 
brewery, at which the tap was excellent ; although possibly 
surpassed by some of the immense establishments at St. 
Louis, where it appeared to be the general sentiment that 
the next convention should be held. 

As a whole, the convention was a decided success and a 
very enjoyable occasion for all those who attended. The 
formal proceedings were (to tell the plain unvarnished 
truth) somewhat dull and tedious as a whole to most of the 
members, but these proceedings play but a small part in the 
real object of such conventions or in the actuating motives 
of those who attend them. The true purpose and the best 
excuse for such meetings lie in their social and personal 
objects, and of course the opportunity of having a jolly 
good time at small expense has also a good deal to do with 
increasing the attendance. So far as the proceedings are 
concerned, by far the most interesting and instructive 
‘‘discussions” which took place were in the little 
side-groups which always form on such occasions, and it 
would be well for the Society to draw a moral from this fact 
and subdivide their future conventions into at least two sec- 
tions. The truth is, that engineering covers altogether too 
vast a field to have any particular paper of much interest to 
more than a small minority of a general convention, and 
the consciousness of this fact is a great incubus on all those 
who participate in the public proceedings ; while 
nothing tends more to encourage free discussion, es- 
pecially among men unaccustomed to public speaking, 
than the consciousness of a small audience, all of whom 
are interested in and acquainted with the topic under 
discussion, If, in addition to this, the Society would 
by general agreement, do away with all reading of compli- 
cated formulee and figures, and encourage the habit of giving 
vivd voce summaries of long technical papers, the business 
meetings of the conventions would probably become, what 
they can hardly be said to be now, an additional attraction 
anda real source of pleasure and profit to the members, 
Whether this be done or not, however, there will always be 
sufficient excuse for such conventions in the annual opportu- 
nity it affords for meeting many men who would never other- 
wise be personally known to each other, and this opportu- 
nity at the present convention appeared to be fully im- 
proved, 





New York Legislative Investigation of Railroad 
Practices. 


Our report of the investigation of the New York railroads 
made in New York by the special committee of the New 
York Assembly closed last week with the session of Wed- 
nesday. 

Thursday, Mr. Simon Sterne, who has conducted the ex- 
amination of witnesses, offered in evidence the agreement of 
consolidation of the several companies which form the New 
York Central, showing that for the shares of some companies 
a premium of from 17 to 55 per cent. was issued in New York 
Central stock. 

Mr. Rutter, General Traftic r of the New York 
Central & Hudson River road, testified that when David 
Dows & Co, got a special rate of 124¢ cents per 100 lbs. for 
500 crr-loads of n from Chicago to New York, the regu- 
lar rate.from Buffalo to New York was about 8% cents per 
100 |bs. for grain. The Albany bridge company received a 
certain charge for everything crossing it. Al/ of its stock is 
owned by the New York Central & Hudson River and the 
Boston & Albany railroad companies, and so all the earn- 
ings of the a go back to these companies. The Buffalo 
elevator of the New York Central was leased to Whitney & 
Twombly. Jobn H. Starin does nearly all, if not all, the 
lighterage for the company in New York harbor for 60 cents 
aton. He read from the books vouchers for sundry pay- 
ments to fast freight lines for rebates, expenses, etc. The 
New York Central Company. owned the majority of the 
stock of the Merchants’ Dispatch. In fixing a special rate 
he considered only the interests of the company and of the 
shippers and would harmonize them if sooo. 

A. T, Stewart & Co,, had special rates from their factories 
on the line of the road. He did not know whether other 
manufacturers at the same places had the same rates. He 
would feel justified in giving to a regular shipper of large 
quantities of one class of freight lower rates than to a regu- 
lar shipper of smaller quantities of various kinds. His first 
duty was to the stockholders. The Grand Trunk makes 
lower rates than his road from Chicago to Boston, because 
it cannot get business without. 

Nelson B, Killmer, a representative of the New York and 
Kings County Milk Association, testified as to the charges 
for carrying milk, He said that by agreement of the dealers 
the price of milk had been maintained since the reduction 
of the freight this year from 60to45centsacan The 
farmers got the same rate as last year, 2'¢ cents a quart in 
April and 2 in June, and the milk was sold to consumers at 
4 to8 cents a quart, according to the quantity taken. The 
Association was for the of maintai the price of 
milk, keeping down freights, ete. About 11, cans daily 
were brought to New York. 

At the opening of Friday’s session the sub-committee ap- 
— to examine the books of the railroad companies as 

the existence of special contracts, reported that it had 
about completed the examination of the New York Central 
books. The Erie books were so kept that information as to 
= ‘h —o was harder to get and was less extensive and 
valuable, 

Mr. Albert viol Trunk Line Commissioner, was then 
called and e for about four hours, He produced the 











contract of the trunk lines for the division of the west- 

bound business. From New York the New York Central 

now received 35 per cent. of the shipments, the Erie 31, the 

Pennsylvania 25, and the Baltimore & Ohio 9, The arrange- 

ments at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston were not yet | 
quite completed. From yh cowie the Erie has 12 per 

cent., and the New York Central 7 ; from Boston, the New 

Central has 64 per cent., the Grand Trunk 17, the Erie 8, the | 
Pennsylvania 6, and the Baltimore & Ohio 5 per cent, | 
These percentages were based on the traffic done by the 
several roads at each place before the agreement for a divi- 
sion. Before this arrangement there was much cutting of 
rates ; and one of its objects was to secure regularity and 
uniformity of rates. 

Mr. Fink was examined regarding testimony given by 
him before Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, in 1875 and 1876, in which he had given the 
opinion that common carriers had no right to make rates 
lower to one person than to another under similar circum- 
stances ; also that railroad companies had no right to make 
themselves partners in private enterprises by enco ing 
the establishment of factories by giving special rates. The 
witness said that these were fiw Bs ner } his opinions, but 
that not many railroad men agreed with him. In his opinion 
rates should not be made arbitrarily, but railroads might 
sometimes make concessions which would be for the benefit 
of the shipper, the public and the railroad. There were very 
complex and difficult questions involved, and they were not 
to be settled according to any cast-iron rule. e witness 
was questioned regarding different rates to parties in the 
same place on the same kinds of goods, and was asked if 
that would not be unjust discrimination on its face ; he re- 

lied that it depended somewhat upon the amounts shi ped, 

e had previously given the opinion that there should be no 
difference between rates on one car-load and any number of 
car-loads, but that a higher rate might be fairly charged on 
smaller quantities than a car-load. He now gave his opinion 
that small quantities should be charged only the proportional 
extra cost of transportation. He did not consider any other 
discrimination as just. He had some reason to modify his 
opinion regarding the relative cost of transporting one car- 
load and a larger number, but his views were substantially 
the same as before. 

Certain kinds of competition he considereda great evil. 
Rates should always be reasonable and as permanent as cir- 
cumstances permit, whether there is competition or not. The 
New York Central and the Erie were now developing meas- 
ures looking to the abatement of existing abuses arising 
from arbitrary rates on their local traffic. 

It was yet a question whether the efforts now being made 
by the voluntary action and coéperation of the companies to 
get rid of abuses would succeed without government sup- 
port. In making a local tariff for the Louisville & Nashville 

ilroad he adhered to it as far as possible; making a tariff 
is a complicated affair, for within six months after it is made 
hundreds of exceptional cases will be brought to notice. 

Here it was agreed by counsel on both sides to submit in 
evidence Mr. Fink’s report to the Louisville & Nashville 
Company for 1873-74, as giving his views on cost of rnail- 
road transportation, railroad accounts and government 
regulation of rates. 

r. Fink continued, saying that the present reement of 
the trunk lines is that rates on imported goods westward 
shall be the same as the rates on the freight shipped from 
the importing cities. He did not know why the rate from 
Boston westward was the same as from New York, except 
that it had always been so, Mr, Rutter had told him that it 
was so before he came into railroad business. 

Mr. Sterne wanted to know why a difference was made 
in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore because of their 
shorter distances than New York’s, whev no such difference 
was made in favor of New York as against Boston. Mr. 
Fink replied that other things than the difference had to be 
taken into consideration. If distance governed the rate 
from Ba¥imore to Cincinnati it would be 17\¢ per cent. less 
than the rate from New York to Cincinnati, instead 
of 54 per cent., as is actually the case. The fast 
freight lines had served a useful purpose, but they now 
tended to make an undesirable increase in competition. 
The difference between codperative and corporate fast 
freight lines was a matter that concerned the stockholders 
of the railroads, not the rail:oad companies. Itis utterly 
impossible in this country to make or maintain unreasonable 
rates on competitive freight, owing to the great competition 
of water routes, which control the rates to the seaboard | 
throughout the interior from the lekes to the Gulf. No | 
rate is made to Chicago which does not in a measure affect | 
Atlanta and Savannah. This is a matter not prone tl un- | 
derstood by the public. There is nota railroad president in | 
the country who can absolutely control the rates over his own | 
road. He thought legislation by Congress was needed which | 
would protect railroads in their combined action in endeavor- | 
ing to make and maintain reasonable rates on through | 
freights. He did not pay so much attention vo local rates, | 
It was possible that state commissioners might do much good 
in adjusting these questions ; but all would depend upon the | 
commissioners, who should be good and competent men, not | 
broken down politicians. He knew that the Massachusetts 
Commission had done most excellent work. } 

Mr. Elmore H. Walker, Statistician of the Produce Ex- 
change, presented statistics of the receipts and exports of | 
rrain at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and | 

ontreal for a series of years, and tke percentages at each. | 
Rail receipts of corn at New York in 1878 were 12,000,000 
bushels, and at Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston 51,000, | 
000 bushels. The principal ports that had gained on New | 
York were Baltimore and Philadelphia ; the higher rates to 
New York have tended to divert trafiic to those places. The 
enlargement of the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals to be 
completed about 1881, which will enable vessels of 1,500 
tons burthen to pass through from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
Montreal and the sea for about seven months of the year 
still further threatens the commerce of New York. 

Saturday the examination of Mr. Fink was resumed. 
Present all-rail rates for the four classses were 75, 60, 50 
and 40 cents per 100 lbs., respectively. By rail and pro- 
peller the fourth-class rate was 24 cents. Anything less than | 
15 cents per 100 Ibs., he thought, would cause loss to the rail- 
road. He gave some testimony as tothe number of cars per 
train on the several trunk roads. The Grand Trunk was 
allowed to carry fourth-class freight from Boston and Chi- 
cago for 4 cents per 100 Ibs. less than the rate by the other 
roads and by all the roads from New York. Being asked the 
expenses of his office, Mr. Fink said that he thought they aver- 
— about $5,000 per month. About 60 clerks were em- 

0 











ployed. 
‘ast ne lines had nothing to do with making rates. 
The Joint Executive Committee of the Trunk lines and West- 


! 
| 
ern roads formed the rate-making power; any suggestions or | 
requests made to him by shippers concerning rates and clas- 

sifications were submitted to this committee and were con- | 
sidered in coming to a decision. The representatives of the | 
several roads were strenuous in defending the interests of 
the cities at the termini of their roads at the committee 


axa 

Mr. G. R. Blanchard, of the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western, asked some questions which develo the follow- 
ing facts: The roads at New York received freight at all 


pofats in New York Harbor— Williamsburg, Atlantic Docks, 
taten Islayd, Jersey City, etc.—and carried it by lighter to 
their de without additional charge, and the expense of 
this hat been estimated to him to from 8 to 5 cents per 
ton. He was not familiar enough with the practices at the 
other ports to say positively, but he did not understand that 
such an expense was incurred at them. 

In the year 1878 the tonnage of freight shipped west to 
competing points by the trunk lines, including that going 


Special | Regular 
Articles 
ship tart 





rates in | ff 


Places. | Dealers. 
| cents. | rates. 





New York to)R. M. Shepherd Crock’ry. 18, 18, 10, 10 
Hudson. ....|J. E. MeL'ghl’n Wl1.goods 15... ...... | 
New York to\Herrick, Free- 


25 and 10 


Albany. ...., man & Smith. Goods... 10...... ....|90, 15, 12, 10 
R. Mann & Son. Axes... ... 12.. ........ 30, 15,12, 10 
New York to Satterlee, Arn- | 
Troy... old & Co...... ONE. Mbis Shans ve |30, 15, 12,10 
Sweet & Clark. Gouds.... 15.. ......”|80, 15. 12, 10 
New York to.C.F.Thompson Malt.....10.......... |30, 24, 20, 11 
Schen'ty....|J. D. Levi & Co. Malt. ... 20, 20, 12, 12/30, 24420, 11 
New York toGardner & | 
Amsterd’m .| Thomas.... .. Goods.... 20.. ........|26, 22, 19, 16 
Amsterdam to Warner & De) | 
New York..| Forrest.. .. ../K. goods. 224%........ |33, 27, 23, 12 
J.H. Bronson.|Brooms. . 33.. ........ 33, 27, 23,12 
New York to 
Little Falls. .!W.L.Cort & Co.'Goods....12.......... 35, 29, 23,17 


Little Falls to|L. W., Covert.. Cheese . . 25.. 


.... 46, 36, 29, 14 
New York../Saxony Knit- 


tne Oo...... Goode). /262. 0.06350. = 
New York to|Remington Ag- 
Nlion... ....| ricultural Co.|Goods.... 15.......... 38, 31, 25,18 
|Remingtons....'Metals...10.......... ™ 
Utica to New|Wick & Mc- 
York........| Cready....... Goods... . 28, 28, 15, 15 54, 40, 34, 15 
[Taggart & Da- 
fer 3 EO | eee 51, 40, 34, 15 
iC, S. Brown. ..|\Cheese... 18...... ... sn 
|Wilkins’n, Gad- 
dis & Co... .. Cheese, ..|25.. 02.200. Pe 
J. F, McCoy...\Goods.... 28 , 


Utica & Black| 
River R. R....|Cheese.. .|2 
New York to\Segar & Co .. |Goods....|20. 
JtHCA.... «.. D. Crouse......|\Goods....| § 
Newell & Son. .|Goods. 
Rawley & Nye |Goods.... 


ab 











Rome to New'S. Brown .....| Paper.. .. 34,16 
York ... ..../Taggart & Da-| } | 
RE Vy en |) 7, 
Wilkins'n, Gad- | 
| dis & Co...... Cheese.. .|23.... .....| 
New York to)Frisbie & Stan-| 
Rome.......| field. ........|Goods....|25.. ......-. 4, 35, 30, 23 
Etheridge, Ful-| } 
ler & Co..... Ce ae Feeereree | Ms 
R. Mann & Son|Axes,....| 9.........- ~ 
F. J. Hagar & | 
Oia om une vee |\Goods.. ..|30, 25, 18, 15} a 
\Hevry Welch.. |\troceries|30, 0, 15, 15} * 
New York to|M. S. Price....|Dry goo’s|25.. ........|47, 40, 34, 23 
Syracuse.. +|J. Crouse & Co.|Goods....| 9.. .....++. “ 
iJ. Q. Smith..../Goods....|35.. .... | - 
\Crouse & Wal- | } 
ic wees Groceries} 9.. ........] ? 
dD. aye ely Goods....|20......... | = 
Kennedy,}| 
Sp'lding & Co. |B’ts & sh. 25.......... = 
(Salheimer & Co|Can’d gds'14.. ..... P nes 
.|Hemingway &) , 
a: rine J” 2 8 
\Merrill & Soule|Tin plats'I5.. .is..... - 
Rochester to|J. A. Munson..|Grain....10.. ........ 60, 50, 40, 20 
New York..\C. A. Burt ....\Grain.... 9 a 


78, 60, 44, 20 


|W.J.Akenhood|Tal. se’ps 20...... .. 
iJ. MeIntosh...|Grain,. .. 12 

|A, B. Raymond 

Py Sere Beer..... 


IC 5 
| & Beal........ oe | 60, 50, 40, 20 
|Eureka Steam 
| Heating Co...\Iron cstg. 25.. ........'78, 60, 44, 20 
New York to|F’.Rogers & Co.|Goods.... 35, 35, 18, 18 40, 25, 25, 20 
Rochester. ..|R. Mann & Son.| Axes.. 25 40, 30, 25, 20 
\Smith, Perkins 


|, & Co........ .|Goods.... 13.......... 62, 53, 43, 20 
H. A. Brewster 
TT Serer Goods... ..|1B.. .....06. 40, 35, 20, 20 


Auburn to N’w} 
fork,. ......|J. Barber & Son|Goods....25.. ........ 62, 53, 43, 18 
New York tojC. T. Smith...\Goods.... 40, 30, 20, 20/52, 43, 35, 26 





Auburn.,....|J, W. Steele...\Goods.... 35, 45,17, 17 
Auburn Wool'n | 
OO iis bes bee a ee ee eee % 
Lockport _to/D. D. Crosby..\Grain.... 12..........| 90, 69, 48, 28 
New York..'Parmlee & 
Richardson... .|Grain.. | Sar < 
F, B, Freeman. |Onions 20. 





J.W. Ferguson.|Goods.... ‘. 190, 69, 48, 20 


Flanbaux & 


Ee SS a = ~ 
Batavia to N'w F.C. Williams. Grain. ... 124y.... ..../73, 60,40, 15 
York.. ...... Kellerm’n, Fer- } 
ran & M...... Grain, ... 12%.... “ 
Buffalo to N’w J. H. Rasbach.|Leather.. 30.......... 92,71, 48, 20 
York.... .... 8. L. Mason & 
TD, 000s, seo 0 o ORO... 4D. .-cccricces 65 
Harv’y&Hen'’y| Wheat... 7.......... + 
J. Dodd & C. 
EE indies Lard..... Be ctnscecens ~ 
New York to Niagara Falls 
Niag'a Falls. Paper Co..... Pat Fs GO. 83 eee 43, 35, 35, 23 
Niagara Falls Niagara Falls 


to N’w Yo’k,’ Paper Co.....|Paper....'25.......... 192, 71, 48, 26 


The Erie Railway also has special contracts, but does not make 
as many as the New York Central. Below are some of the special 
contracts made by the Erie with merchants of Binghamton: 


| 


. | Regular 
Articles. | Special | “tariff 
| * | pates. 


Places. Firms. 


( J. Dean & Co.. Groceries|20, 16,16, 16/40, 30, 25, 2 
. H. Nelson... Fruits &| 
veg’ bles) bid = 
8 Mills, Ely&Co Groceries} ‘ bed 
D, E. Brownell. V’rnish &} 
POIMS..[ZO.. 2.5. «0. 

| A. Bloomer.... Dry go’ds/25.. ° 
Floyd, Cham- | 

berlain & Co.. Hardw're|16.......... zm 
| Otis Brothers.. Drugs..../25.. ........ a“ 


| 
| 


from Boston by the Grand Trunk, but not including that 
shipped by steamer at New York to the Grand Trunk at 
New London or Portland or the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio at Richmond and Norfolk, was: 





=] 





New York 
to 
Binghamton. 





SHIP HSS THOM WOM sss cere cele ec ecow esos 162,626 
y¢ Sey SED: 0 0 ¢:0 ec cwodee tet ds oorccbiersGhcbes 198,192 

= oer CL 5s 5 $600 ba: aulsseccsabion coun sbephe 040 
Total from the three cities: .........6. cesccecsceners 491.858 
Shipped from New York by rail........... .... ...---s0+ 741,784 
New York over the other three (51 p. c.)........ .... 249,926 
Shipped by canal from New York in 1877..............+4+ 978,991 
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He did not have the figures for the shipments by canal 
from New York in 1878, but it was that they were 
larger than in 1877; if they were only just as large, then the 
total shipments from New York were 1,720,775 tons, against 
491,858 tons from the other three cities put 
ty ey ee 
n freights im; and shi rom fore 

counties bo intetior markets, the ralironls cisirge their Fil 
rates for their share of the haul. Now rates from the West 
are 2 cents lower per 100 lbs. to Philadelphia and 3 cents to 
Baltimore than to New York; formerly the difference was 
greater—5 cents to Philadelphia. It was claimed by the 
southern roads that the ocean rates at Philadel, Bal- 
timore were higher than at New Pork. The Baltimore & 
— has a — Nee — the New mtr Central in 
its cheap coal, which would goa long way tow: ualizing 
the dieniveuinge of its steeper pmo na He described the 
way in which through rates on the Louisville-Memphis line 
of his old road, the Louisville & Nashville, were affected by 
the rates of steamboats running between Louisville and Mem- 
phis. The through rates sometimes had to be changed almost 
daily ; the local rates much less often. It wasa sort of general 
principle that rates from local points to Louisville should be 
no more than the steamboat rate from Memphis to Louisville 

lus the rate from the local point in question to Memphis; 
but this could not always be maintained. Rates to local 
points were very much higher per ton per mile than on the 
company’s through business to New Orleans, etc. 

If astate law should prevent the New York Central from 
charging more per ton per mile on local freight than on 
through, roads in other states not being limited by this law, 
if he were manager he would abandon the through traffic 
and draw his whole support from the local traffic. 

New York merchants had a great advantage over the deal- 
ers in other cities, by reason of the low rates by canal and 
lake—only about one-half as high as the rail-and-lake rate 
on the lowest class of goods, which is the lowest rate that 
other cities can get. 


SPECIAL LOCAL RATES, 

Assemblymen Duguid, Terry and Wadsworth presented a 
tabulated statement of some of the special rates for a year, 
which they had prepared after a week’s work among the 
books of the New York Central Railroad. Below are given 
extracts from this table. The rates are for 100 Ibs., and are 
mentioned in their order, peer | from the left to the right, 
for first, second, third and fourth-class freight. These rates 
were culled from 6,300 special contracts made during the 
year, Of these 4,000 expire with a notice, 2,000 are time 
contracts, and 300 are yearly contracts. The extracts are 
given in the preceding column. 

Monday the session began with the examination of Mr. 
R. L. Crawford, General Eastern Agent of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad. He had general char, 
o! through shipments from New York over the road, under 
vhe general supervision of Mr. Rutter. West-bound rates 
had been generally well maintained for a long time. Fast 
freight lines would not give shippers special rates without 
first getting authority from the railroads, Rates were fixed 
by agreement. The New York Central acquiesced in the 
lower rate from Philadephia in order to avoid a railroad 
war. He did not acknowledge the justice of the Boston 
rates. He thought that since the west-bound pool had been 
made, some of the roads had given special rates by reporting 
under weights, which he thought the meanest way of cuttin, 
rates. The New York Central would pay its proportion o 
drawbacks reported by the Merchant’s Dispatch if it had 
consented to them beforehand, but not otherwise. The com- 

sany lighters west-bound freight at New York not because 

it is not able to receive it at its freight depots, but because 
otherwise some of it might go to Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
where there is no lighterage, and because it was cheaper to 
lighter from Brooklyn than to haul by wagon. 

June 28, 1876, special contracts were made for one year to 
R. Bcoth and to eunewick Brothers for shipments from 
New York to St. Louis at the following rates per 100 Ibs, 
(This was in the heat of the railroad war of that year): 


er, or 





- ——-——-—— Class,-—--—— = 

1. 2. 3. 4. Special. 
Gn oho chases nees 50 50 50 40 40 
To Brunswick Bros......... 60 55 50 45 vA 


He didn’t suppose Brunswick would find out what Booth’s 
rates were. In thousands of cases when one person found that 
another had a lower special rate the company would give a 
drawback for the difference on condition that it should have 
all the business of the shipper. 

A difficulty in running cars _— the piers to receive 
steamer freights was that the car floors were four feet higher 
than the pier floors, and it was hard to load freight without 
platforms, which would be in the way of other work on the 
pier. The three trunk lines at New York have seven or 
eight places where they receive freight in New York City 
and harbor. 

The following rates had been made from New York to 
Louisville; 

-——Class.—— 





Time. For whom. eee ee 
Se AOR, 6 icsivicwne eR ae ae 34 34 34 24 

” i pie pyre 30 30 30 24 
Jan. 1877......- +00 Ws We MN « SESE EEE . S85 39 37 36 

oe ORE J.L. & W. Brown........ »-«. 43 40 


In May, 1876, sp2cial rates were made to two firms in 
Montreal, by which one paid 50 and the other 30 cents per 
100 lbs. on first-class freight. 

Wm. Volckens, of the firm of Funch, Edye & Co., ship 
brokers, testified that just now export rates are about the 
sarse from Philadelphia as from New York, but a little 
higher from Baltimore. Baltimore had gained a large grain 
trade within a few years. New York was far aheal is pro- 
vision exports. His firm had sent out more vessels from 
New York than ever before. It chartered vessels from all 
the large Eastern ports. Since January they had chartered 
400 or 500 vessels; of these 40 were from Philadelphia, and 
25 or 80 from Baltimore, the rest from New York. Harbor 
charges were higher at New York than at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. ips at New York pay elevator charges, but 
not at Baltimore. The New York Central elevator charges 
to ships but not to steamers. 

Mr. David Bingham, of Bingham Bros., grain-shippers, 
testified that they shipped grain from the West to New 
York,only on ial rates. They shipped by way of New 
York, Bostor, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Montreal. The 
had been in the business 20 years, and never saw a schedule 
of rates. Sometimes they got their rates in the West and 
sometimes from agents of the trunk linesin New York. 
They could make contracts for Philadelphia, but not to Bal- 
timore readily; at Baltimore the railroads reserved their 
contracts for their special friends. Any body who shij ped. 
as much stuff could get as good rates as they. It would be 
ridiculous to give the same rates to a man who shipped a 
small quantity. 


He could not say that their special rates were not the 
schedule rates. He meant that when they had freight to 
ship he sent for arate and madeacontract for the ship- 
ment. They always had the right to break bulk in New 
York, it being expressly understood that the stuff is to be 
e . He knew that others got the same 


con- 
itions. They did most of their business from New York. 
Trade fell off at one time, but it had 








idly since the New York Central built its eleva- 
tors. The shippers do not pay anyth for elevating, 
but the ships do. They pay at all ports. The 
ship goes to the elevator in New York, receives the 
grain and is trimmed and about $6.75 per 1,000 bush- 
els. At Philadel and Baltimore the charge is about $4. 
At Philadelphia the ship pays for the elevating. On the 
whole there is an advantage of about 1 cent a bushel or 2 
cents per 100 lbs. at New York over Philadelphia. They 
could beat Baitimore with its difference of 3 cents per 100 
Ibs. A ship waiting for orders at Hampton roads or Dela- 
ware Breakwater would go to New York rather than to Bal- 
timore, tonnage there being heavy. The Erie Canal aids 
New York largely—in fact gives it its supremacy. Montreal 
is the cheapest of all ports for handling grain. 

Mr. Josiah Lombard, a refiner of petroleum, said that he 
was placed at a disadvantage by the railroads as compared 
with the Standard Oil Company. Four railroads had re- 
fused entirely to ship for his firm. It had been compelled to 
get his oil by the caual on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

At Tuesday’s session the sub-committee which had been 
engaged in examining the books of the railroad companies 
for special rates reported the following (with others) as 
found on the New York, Lake Krie & Western: 


| From point Kind of 
| topoint, goods, 

|New York 
R. H. Meag-| to Bing- Soap mf. 
J le | stock . 


A. Bennett & | 
ihasashhas | 
Cc. A. Whit-! 
ney & Co..|Do......... 
B. H. Nelson.|Do......... 
8. Mills, Ely) 


NAME OF 
Firm. 


Contract Rate. Tariff Rate. 
Cents. Cents. 





40, 35, 30, 20 


ee 


Dr. Barnard..|Do......... Di 
as J. Junels 


A. Bloomer..|Do..... ... “ og 
Floyd Cham-| | 
berlain &) 


Co |Do 
Otis Brothers|Do......... 





Dry g’ds.|16........ $ 


situa SAORRa .. 60, 50, 40, 20 


W New York 40, 30, 25, 20 
A. Cambell &|New York 
Sr | to Owego Leather .|15.............. 40, 30, 25, 20 
J.R. Wilmott|\New York 
|to Waver’y Ph'spbt., |15........ ...... ra 
J.&G.Quiren|New York 








| to Tioga. Guano... |15........ ...... 43, 35, 30, 23 
Smith & Lap-'New York 
hs 50 08 | to Buff'lo Goods....|25, 55, 20, 2040, 30, 25, 20 
Barker &|New York 
Dounce....| to Elmira Goods, .. |30, 30, 20, 13% 
ott Bros.|Do......... (Goods .. /20, 20, 20, 1 a 
s & 
Holmes....|Do......... Goods. .. \25, 25, 25, 20 bad 
Durland | 
Pratt.. .... MORE cites a os Goods, .. |20... 
we Brothers) 
nee [DO ves eeeee Goods, .. |30.... .......... 
Elmira _ Roll- | 
ing Millsg.|Do......... Fire br’k |25............+. 
Queen City | 
oollen 
Mills....... IDO.i ess vees Wool.... |$3.50 per ton... © 
W. E. Shagg.|Do..... ... Or & lem |40.............. 5 
8. T. Arnot..|/Do......... Ret & t'ls \30 i disdetacvel * 


C. B. Maltby'New York | 
& Bros,... | toCorning Grocer’s, |25... .... 


...., 83, 63, 45, 37 
\Cameron 





| 
Wm. Craw-' Mills to 130, 2214, 18 3-42, | 
ford........ t. Biki.. Cheese...) 15.0070... 6.02 100, 75, 60, 50 
C, Judd...... F orestville } 
to N. Y.. Butter... 25 --(en, 16, 12, 9 
Davidge, 
Lam pfield Owego to 
& Co....... Bebenive. .. Lente, (GO. 60. vcecccdivcle sovcsscsscess 
A. J. Worm- Corning to ia ici gh dats weil 16, 13, 10, 7 
.. Wy, Za... ROMMODD, BOs 0000 c0r scones 15, 12, 10, 8 
Vacuum Oil Buffalo to | 
NET dole’ ao 6 Rochest’r Cr. oil... 30 per barrel... 92, 71, 48, 20 
Thos. Todd. . Susp. Br’ 
toN. Sa Mal6 0.0.0. (UBi .cccven coves 60, 50, 40, 20 
E. B. Parsons Elmira to 
Jersey C'y Malt ..../15............4. 29, 22, 16,13 
Townseod & Newburg } 
Wis pdb a's . Y..'Paper.. .|16....-.-. ..++s, ‘ 
Townsend & New York 
Tas cmne-os 9 to New- 
burg..... Paper ...|12 ....+.... ..+- ll, 9, 6 
Ely Wheeler. Elmira to jLe, spose ton per 
all sta’ns Pig iron.| mile.. .......13, 10, 8, 6 
Waiker & Corning to ' 
Lathrop..... all  sta- 2c. per net ton 
tions W.. Salt....... per mile.,.... 30, 15, 12, 10 
KenwooddAlbany to 
Manf. Co..| N. Y..... K's 6°G6, BB... .. 2c cccc. [key 28, 10, 7 
KenwoodNew York 
Manf. Co... to Albany Wool..... ™ a 
Union Mant. Jersey C’ty is 
ds + sand via to Pater'n Rags .... $1.25 per ton...|..... ie seh aie 


Mr. James C. Fargo, President of the Merchants’ Dispatch 
Transportation Company, the only corporation owning a 
fast freight line on the New York Central, testified that 
there were 30,000 shares of stock, mostly held by railroad 
companies, with but four or five undivided stockholders, 
About 25 per cent. of the stock is paid in; the dividends are 


10 per cent. yearly, but none were paid until within the past | — 


four years. The New York Central Railroad Company is 
the largest stockholder, owning about 12,500 shares; the 
American Express owns 6,500 shares; the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, 3,000; the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- | 
cinnati & Indianapolis, 1,000; the Springfield & Cincinnati | 
Short Line, 450: the Great Western of Canada, about 150; 
Mr. Wm. K. Vanderbilt, 150; Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, 20, | 
and 150 shares were held in trust. Stockholders were in- | 
dividually liable for the company’s debts, and for that | 
reason he re to give a list of them. 

Mr. Sterne asked that he be required to give the names. 
Mr. Depew opposed the request, and said that it 
would- be just as reasonable to require a list of | 
the customers of H. K. Thurber & Co. (a firm of grocers | 
who are said by the railroad men to be the prime movers | 
of this whole investigation). Mr. Depew said that as 
a matter of fact. Thurber & Co. for two years up to 1877, | 
had had a special contract with the New York Central, | 
which carried nine-tenths of the firm’s business in the name | 
of other parties. The contract was yiven to Thurber & Co. | 
with the understanding that whenever they wanted to send | 
goods to any customer they gave the company this custom- | 
er’s name, and the c were entered as a special rate to | 
This enabled the 


to increase its trade immensely, | 
reformers and started this investigation. 


committee. 
Mr. A. E. Orr, of the great grain firm of David Dows & 


358 


Co., testified that his firm shi t quantities of 
from New York and Bal neent te pore tA pa 
branch at Baltimore because the roads had im- 
roves the facilities there by Se The 
ew York Central’s elevators have been It since. They 
never made a shipment except at vial rates, in the sense 
that they had a contract beforehand for that shipment and 
knew what they would have to pay through. The railroad 
rate often determines whether to make the shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. They went to all the 
roads and secured the best rates they could get. 
The New York Central does not charge anybody 
for the use of its elevators, His firm got no drawback asa 
favor or preference over other firms. The committee would 
be surprised if they knew what effect a difference of 4 or \ 
cent per bushel had in turning a shipment to or from New 
York, The firm had been compelled to establish a house in 
Chicago to enable it to compete with other firms, as it was 
impossible to get as good rates in New York as could be got 
in the West. In some cases when their shipments had been 
diverted to Baltimore, the laboring classes in New York had 
lost as much as $10,000, which otherwise would have been 
Lo yo there. 

r. Orr closed by saying that he knew of no port in the 
world at which the facilities extended to shippers by the con- 
necting railroads were greater than in New York, There 
for some time the railroads had done every reasonable thing 
that had been requested of them, Since the investigation, 
however, he had been unable to do anything with them, as 
they seemed to be afraid to name rates. 

Mr. W, A. Cole, of the firm of W. J. Wilcox & Co., 
testified that his firm exported one-fourth of all the lard that 
goes out of the United States. They made contracts, and 
after a “pool” had been made, could always 
get better rates than before within a week. Perhaps it was 

cause they did not keep up the pool. He thought dis- 
crimination equally injurious to the railroads and to the 
public. He opposed selling to the big buyer any cheaper 
than to the small buyer. e believed in the system of ship- 
ping through to Europe by rail and steamer, but would advo- 
cate giving the New York exporter the option of stopping his 
freight at New York; many would prefer to forward by sail 
rather than by steamer. The through rates were sometimes 
made to help particular steamer lines. He had known a case 
in which a railroad had made a contract from Chicago to 
Liverpool by way of Boston at lower rates than could be ob- 
tained from Albany to Brooklyn. 

Herman Brock testified that he once got a billfor freight 
on five car-loads of lard from Chicago for 824 less than his 
contract called for. Afterward Armour, Plankington & 
Co, tried to collect the amount, claiming that he had got 
their bill and they had got his bill. Generally better rates 
from Chicago to New York could be got in Chicago than in 
New York, and in buying there it is commonly better to 
contract for the seller to deliver the goods in New York. 
The general effect of private rates was injurious. 

Mr. James R. Turner, of Isaac H. Reed & Co., flour and 
grain commission merchants, testified that the through rates 
given from the West to Europe were detrimental to the com- 
mission business, as it did not leave the handling of the busi- 
ness at New York. . 

A milk dealer testified that he paid 60 cents a can on milk 
received from points on the Dutchess & Columbia Railroad 
and forwarded by that and the Hudson River Railroad. 
Counsel for the latter explained that this road received but 
45 cents of the rate, as on other milk, the other 15 cents 
going to the Dutchess & Columbia. 

Rufus T. Bush, of the Bush & Denslow Company, oil re- 
finers, had recently been unable to get oil brought to him b 
any railroad; only the Standard Oil Company could get oil 
by rail. He had made arrangements to get oil to the Erie 
Canal, and last year brought 230,000 barrels by it. Then 
the railroads began to compete with the canal and reduced 
the rate to 80 cents a barrel, but it was understood that 
then the Standard got its oil carried for 20 cents. 

Mr. Samuel H. Goodman, Assistant General Freight Agent 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, testified as to 
various special contracts over that road, among them bein; 
one for leather from Buffalo to Boston at 85 cents per 100 
lbs., and one for tallow and grease from Buffalo to New 
York at 1714 cents. 

The committee at the close of this session adjourned for 
two weeks, until July 9. It is understood that they have 
subetantially closed their investigation, and that testimony 
will be taken as to the cost and capital accounts of some of 
the railroads hereafter. 





Phosphor-Bronze Wire, 

The following table gives the result of experiments made 
by Mr. David Rirkaldy, of London, to ascertain the tensile 
strength and resistance to torsion of wire made of various 
materials ; 








Pulling stress per 





Specimens of wire tested square inch. 
Hard. Annealed, 
Lbs. Lbs. 
COMPER . o ccc ccccccssccess 65,122 $7,002 
ROE: ncecne> con’ 81,156 51,550 
CE SUE a scvce. avacepsoogpnngeden? 65,834 46,160 
CONGR. s 5. oie Heeb OSes Seeds es esas 64,221 61,204 
er 120,076 74,037 
Phosphor-bronze, No. 1. 159,515 58,853 
5 No, 2.,. 151,119 64,560 
pe No. 3.. 130,141 54,111 
ad No. 4... 120,950 53,381 


Ultimate 


; er of twis 
extension NUmber_of twists 





the firm became | 
The demand for a list of stockholders was denied by the | 


Specimens of wire tested, in per cent, in 5 in. 
Annealed, Hard. Annealed. 

Copper. 34.1 86.7 OG 
iis: «dada ithe edekass s 36.5 14.7 57 
Charcoal iron. 28 48 87 
BIER: ond) sc cxccecceoddbssds rece 17 26 44 
DT" os vednen sys paedbte 10.9 ° 79 
Phosphor-bronze, No. 1. 46.6 13.3 66 
.* No, 2. 42.8 15.8 60 

en Se Ae 4.9 17.3 53 

No. 4 42.4 1s 14 


* Of the 8 pieces of steel tested, 3 stood from 40 to 45 twists, 
and 5 stood from 1% to 4 twists, 


Tramps. 

It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good. We never 
hear that a freight train has beer wrecked that we don’t set 
the world down as being well rid of one or more thieving 
tramps. The average freight car seems to have been invented 
for the purpose of conveying the average tramp from one 
locality to another. A wrecked freight car invariably 
means a dead tramp. It’s an expensive but effective way 
of getting rid of a very undesirable class of nuisances 
St. 5 os is Times-Journal. 
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THE “RIGHT AND _THE WRONG OF iT. 


At the late convention of of the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association, one of the older members introduced a 
parliamentary bomb-shell by moving that ** this Asso- 
ciation recommend that the ———— patent draw-bar 
be adopted for the protection of train-men in coupling 
cars.” We have not the exact words of the resolution, 
but this was the sense of it. A number of members 
advocated its adoption, They reasoned that the patent 
draw-bar was a good thing, and was a great safeguard 
to men in coupling cars, and therefore it was proper for 
the Association to say so, in the interest of humanity 
and of railroad companies. Other members took a 
different view of the matter, and the opinion of the 
latter ultimately prevailed, and the resolution was 
finally laid on the table. It excited a very warm dis- 
cussion, and developed a very radical difference of 
opinion regarding the question of the wisdom or pro- 
priety of the Association making any such recom- 
mendations. One member argued that if the Car- 
Builders’ Association should pass a zesolution saying 
that the draw-bar was the best known appliance 
for the protection of men in coupling cars, its absence 
would be construed by the courts, in case of 
accident to the men, as evidence that the rail- 
road company did not use the best known ap- 
pliances, which would be regarded as negligence on its 
part. A lawyer's opinion with reference to this point 
would, however, be worth much more than that of a 
layman. But evenif this reasoning be sound, and in 
accordance with the law, it might be said that to re- 
fuse to recommend this special device, because doing 
so would make railroad companies liable for damages 
where, without such recommendation, they would not 
be, amounts, substantially, to, protecting the treasuries 
of the companies at the expense of the lives and limbs 





Page. | 


| of those who couple their cars. Now, if this were so, no 
| denunciations could 


be too severe for those guilty 
| ofsuchinhumanity. It would be an act worthy of a 
| savage, or that still more brutal creature, a person in 
| whose nature all the milk of human kindness has been 
| turned to dust and ashes by the blind lust for the 


| power which money gives. But does a refusal to 


| recommend such an especial device protect the com- | 


| panies at the expense of the men? Let us see. The 
reason, or one of the reasons given during the discus- 
sion for adopting the proposed recommendation was 
that the ——— patent draw-bar *‘is a good thing,” and 
therefore should be recommended, from which reason- 
ing the further proposition would follow that all good 
Now, suppose that at 
should undertake 
to formulate this principle by introducing a resolution 
somewhat like the following: 

** Resolved, that this Association, desirous of serving 
the employers of its members to the fullest extent in 
its power, will hereafter deem it proper to recommend 
all such materials, machines, inventions, ete., which 
can be shown conclusively to the Association to be good 
things.” Now, with this theory fairly established, sup- 
pose a member should introduce a motion somewhat like 
the following: ‘‘ Whereas, it has been shown to the sat- 
isfaction of the majority of the members that the fol- 
lowing articles are good things, therefore it is recom- 
mended that railroad companies use the Westinghouse 
brake, Congdon brake-shoe, Thielsen truck, paper car- 
wheel, lead-lined bearings, 
plumbago oil, Valentine’s varnishes and Spaulding’s 
prepared glue.” Now, these are all good things, and 
yet the impropriety of recommending them in this 
way is at once apparent, and it is also clear that the 
fact of any article being a good thing is not alone 
sufficient for recommending it. It requires, 
though, a little careful thinking to see the reasons for 
this. 

To elucidate this, suppose that the Car-Builders’ As- 
sociation had adopted the resolution first referred to, 


things should be recommended. 
the next convention some member 


continuous draw-bar, 


reason 


and that railroad companies, acting upon this recom- 
mendation, adopt this draw-bar. 
Now, if this be not the best device for the purpose, the 
Association is culpable 


should generally 


in recommending an inferior 
thing. If it be the best, then there must be some rea- 
son for it. Now, such a resolution does notegive the 
reason ; it simply recommends the draw-bar which 


— If it be he 
has patented it, then the recommendation assumes the 
character of a discrimination in favor of a particular 
patentee, and thus bears on the face of it a suspicion 
of crookedness. But, it will be said that such a recom- 
mendation is due to the fact that the special device 
embodies some essential principle or condition which 
secures the safety of train-men. Then why not recom- 
mend the principle instead of the patent? An abstract 
principle is not patentable; only the means of applying 
it to some useful purpose. The great objection to rec- 
ommending any patented device is that in doing so an 
association is giving its influence in favor of the monop- 
oly which the patentee holds, a position which no asso- 
ciation existing for the general good has aright to oc- 
cupy. Itis to the interest of railroad companies and 
the public generally that a good quality of bar-iron 
should be used the construction of cars. Suppose 
that it should appear that by some improved and _pat- 
ented process of manufacture, some firm, which we 
will call A & B, had succeeded in producing bar-iron 
having a uniform tensile strength of 70,000 Ibs, per 


has patented. recommended because 


in 


square inch. It would be very desirable that 
such iron should be used in car construction ; 
yet a resolution by the Car- Builders’ Associ- 
ation recommending that A & B’s patent bar- 
iron be used by railroad companies would be 
very prejudicial to the interests of all con- 


cerned excepting A & B. If adopted, the recommenda- 
tion would give A & Ba monopoly of the business, 
and in fact the reason for using such iron is not be- 
cause A & B make it, or have patented the process, but 
the real reason for using it is that it has a strength of 
70,000 Ibs., so that in a recommendation of this kind 
the thing to do would be to recommend the use of iron 
having that strength, and let its manufacture be open 
to all. The same principle applies to draw-bars 
and all other patented devices. The reason for 
recommending them is not because someone 
has patented them, but because they effect cer- 
tain desirable ends. The features patented are 
only the means of effecting these ends. If the reso- 
lution which created the commotion at the Car-Build- 
ers’ convention had given the true reason for recom- 
mending ‘s draw-bar it would have been stated 
somewhat as follows: ‘It is the opinion of the mem- 
bers of this Association that draw-bars constructed 
with a cavity on each side, so as to leave room for a 
man’s hand when holding up a coupling-link, dimin- 
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ishs very materially the danger to train-men in coup- 
ling cars; therefore it is recommended that all 
draw-bars hereafter be constructed with such side 
cavities.” This question would be a very proper one 
for discussion ; but is it true that these side cavities 
are of material service in protecting those who couple 
cars? If the discussion had turned on this question, 
it would doubtless have developed a great difference 
of opinion. It must be remembered, too, that in mak- 
ing a recommendation of this kind much harm may 
be done, even though the intention may be right. 
Railroad companies are prone to act on the 
safe and if it once appear that a 
certain form of draw-bar has been recom- 
mended by the Car-Builders’ Association, which 
should be the highest authority in such matters, and 
that consequently the courts would regard such a 
recommendation as evidence that the draw-bar was 
the most approved form known, the companies, in the 
absence of any reason to the contrary, would be very 
apt to adopt the recommendation in order to be on the 
safe side inthe courts. In this way an inferior device 
may introduced to the exclusion of other 
safer means, because the latter not the 
authority of the first. It, therefore, becomes 
of the utmost importance that before a sweep- 
ing approval is given to any device of this kind it 
should be known, without room for doubt, whether it 
will effect inthe best way the object aimed at, that is, 
the protection of men from accident in coupling cars. 
There is no reason for believing that any adequate in- 
vestigation has been made to justify a conclusion of 
this kind, and therefore the adoption of the 
recommendation proposed would incur the liability of 
introducing a device which would be more dangerous 
than some other better one, 
nized. Such action of the 
has too important 
probability, and while it should be a cause of profound 
regret that in a matter of this kind, in which the loss 
of life and limb is a matter of daily occurrence, the 
action of the Association must be so slow, yet this is bet- 
ter than to make a wrong step which would take years 
to retrieve. 

If it can be shown that the side cavities in draw-bars 
are an essential element of safety to the men who 
couple cars, and that in no other way can the same 
degree of safety be secured, then by all means let them 
be recommended and adopted; but until their advan- 
tages are placed within reasonable bounds of cer- 
tainty it would be wise to defer action. 

The true theory which should govern the action of 
associations like the Car-Builders’ would seem to be, 
that only the general principles or conditions which 
should be fulfilled ought to be recommended. Let the 
specific means of complying with these conditions be 
left open, but before any recommendations are made 
there should at least be a full investigation and discus- 
sion of the whole subject. 

There is an objection, too, to recommending pat- 
ented devices in the fact that a patent is a monopoly, and 
that the patentee can prohibit any one from using the 
thing which he has patented, or demand his own terms 
for its use. If, then, an association recommend the 
adoption of anything which has been patented, it may 
be imposing conditions on those for whom the recom- 
mendation is intended which it is impossible, or very 
onerous, to fulfill. 

It has been said that any recommendation, as of a 
standard axle or uniform height of draw-bar, would 
render railroad companies liable to charges of negli- 
gence if they did not adopt these standards. In the 
case of the axle this is not true. It was recommended 
as a matter of convenience and economy only, and not 
because no other form of axle is safe. 

The case is somewhat different with the standard 
height of draw-bar. Probably very few members of 
the Car-Builders’ Association would hesitate to vote 
for a resolution affirming that one of the most prolific 
sources of danger in coupling cars arises from the 
variation in heights of the draw-bars. This was 
one of the chief reasons for adopting a standard 
height. Without such uniformity the danger is 
always much greater than it would be if the 
draw-bars were all on the same level. If, then, 
a standard of this kind be generally adopted, 
and a railroad company will not conform to it, it 
would probably be held to be liable for negligence if 
any one was hurt from this cause; and justly so, if it 
had not exercised due diligence in making its cars con- 
form to the standard. To refuse to recommend a 
standard forthis reason would be a sacrifice of the 
lives and limbs of the men for the protection of the 
treasuries of the railroads, and would be deserving of 
general execration. 

It would seem to be proper, whenever any general 
principle like that of the uniform height of draw-bar 


side, 


be 
has 


whose merits are unrecog- 
Car-Builders’ Association 
consequences to be based on mere 
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is recognized, that it should be expressed in the form 
of a resolution recommending railroad companies to 
conform thereto, but neither the Car-Builders’ nor any 
other kindred association should ever venture into the 
dangerous field of lending its influence in favor of the 
advancement of pond a tc interests. 


May “Earnings. 


May earnings are reported in our table for 26 rail- 
roads which have in the aggregate 15,950 miles of road, 
or a little less than one-fifth of the total now in opera- 
tion in the United States. These roads, with 6.3 greater 
mileage than in the corresponding month of 1878, earned 
4,7 per cent. more money, and their average earnings 
per mile of road decreased from $500 to $492, or 1.6 
per cent. Fourteen of the roads show an increase and 
12 a decrease in total earnings; 13 an increase and 
13 a decrease in earnings per mile. The large increases 
per mile of road are 68 per cent, by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Sante Fe; 26 per cent. by the Chicago, St. Paul 
& Minneapolis; 34 per cent. by the Galveston, Houston 
& Henderson; 40 per cent. by the Kansas Pacific, 
and 12 per cent. by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern. The large decreases are 18 per cent. by the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern; 26 per cent. by 
the Cairo & St. Louis; 121g by the Central Pacific; 
141¢ by the Chicago, Milw oulien & St. Paul; 1445 by 
the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware; 11 per cent. 
by both the Illinois lines and the lowa lines of the 
Illinois Central; 23 per cent. by the Paducah & Eliza- 
bethtown; 11 per cent. by the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern, and 15 per cent. bythe Wabash. 

It thus appears that the month has been one of great 
gains for some and of great losses for other roads, 
the gains, for the roads reporting, about balancing the 
The roads with large decreases per mile that 
have been much affeeted by new mileage are the Cen- 
tral Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Of the roads engaged in the Southwestern railroad 
war, three report, and two show decreases in total 
earnings, the Chicago & Alton, with an average of 108 
miles more road, showing an increase of $60,563 in 
total earnings and of about 1 per cent. in earnings 
per mile. The losses of the ‘“‘spring-wheat” roads are 
not so great as earlier in the year. 

Let us now compare the earnings per mile of road for 
a longer period than one year. Last year, as well as 
this, was a year of exceptionably heavy traftic for 
many Western and trunk roads, and we may easily 
draw false conclusions if we compare only with the 
year preceding. Below we give the earnings per mile 
so far as we can for six years: 


losses. 


1874. 1875. 1876. 1877, 1878. 1879. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe. $199 $210 $298 $267 $385 $649 
Burl., C . & North.. 217 270 252 195 329 270 
Cairo & 8t. Louis......... .. 186 159 160 175 129 
Central Pacific......... 1,041 1,391 1,336 937 770 673 
Chicago & Alton...... 612 540 652 459 516 522 
Chic. & East. Ill....... 265 SE. nbree” ¢se0 ss 396 411 
Chic., Mil. & St. P... 690 514 Stu 433 565 484 
a re 209 89228 194 222 
Hannibal & St. Jo.. .. 449 25 461 550 468 451 
Ill. Cen., Ill. fines...... at oes 637 667 523 5 507 

ee rer 236 356 317 
Int. & G. North......... 174 178 154 159 158 164 
Kansas Pacific. 416 387 368 86362 403 565 
Mo., Kan. UE aoe, 282 20 271 204 263 277 
Mobile & Ohiv.......... 278 199 192 181 197 222 
Pad. & Elizab.......... oatkie oda? Sin A le 131 136 105 
St. L., Alt. & T. E., 

Belleville Line ...... 575 550 553 497 5138 518 
St. L., Iron Mt, & So... 358 402 376 423 395 443 
St. L., “K. ©. & North... .. ... 373 457 429 487 434 
ee Mes pac ch ors 254 211 247 226 86263 260 
Tol., P. & Warsaw..... 304 298 528 359 470 459 
0 RR A 581 526 572 478 


Here we have reports from : 21 roads for the past three 
years, from 19 for 1876 also, from 18 for 1875 also and from 
15 for 1874 also, Of 22 that report for 1879 and 1878, 
12 had larger earnings in 1878; of 21 that report for 
1879 and 1877, only eight had larger earnings in 1877 ; 
of 19 thatreport for 1879 and 1876, ten had larger earn- 
ings in 1876; of 18 that report for 1879 and 1875, only 
seven had larger earnings in 1875; andof 15 that report 
for 1879 and 1874, seven had larger earnings in 1874. 

It can hardly be said that any decided change in the 
course of earnings is manifested by these returns, for 
the roads as a whole. But the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe shows much larger earnings per mile this 
year than ever before, and so does the Kansas Pacific. 
Others which show their largest earnings this year are 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern. On the other hand the Cairo 
& St. Louis, the Central Pacific, the Illinois lines of the 
Illinois Central, the Paducah & Elizabethtown and the 
Wabash show this year their smallest earnings per mile 
of road. 

Passing now to the earnings for the first five months 
of the calendar year ending with May, we find in our 
table reports from 27 railroads with 17,519 miles of 
road, which 1s 4.6 per cent. more than they worked in 
the corresponding months of last year, With this in- 
crease of mileage the 27 roads earned in the aggregate 
0.1 per cent. less, and their earnings per mile of road 
fell from $2,352 to $2,246, or 44g percent. Twelve of 


the 27 roads show an increase both in total earnings and 


in earnings per mile. Here again there are several large 
increases which are balanced by large decreases. Per 
mile of road the large increases are 64 per cent. on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1414 on the Chicago, St. 
Paul & Minneapolis, 28 on the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, 17 on the International & Great Northern, 
804¢ on the Kansas Pacific, 14 on the Belleville Line, 
and 30 on the new Scioto Valley. The large decreases 
are 2245 on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, 
2834 on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 13%; on 
the "Chicago & Northwestern, 163 on the Iowa lines of 
the Illinois Central and also on the Paducah & Elizabeth- 
town, and 12 per cent. on the Wabasb. 

Let us now do for the five months’ earnings what 
we did above for the May earnings; that is, extend our 
comparisons back as far as we can, and see what the 
general course of them has been. We give below the 
earnings per mile of 22 railroads for the five months of 
1877, 1878 and 1879, for 19 of them for 1876 also, 
for 17 for 1875, and for 14 for 1874 also. 

Compared with their earnings per mile in 1879, 12 
out of 82 carried more in 1878, nine out of 22 earned 
more in 1877, 10 out of 19 earned more in 1876, six out 
of 17 earned more in 1875, and seven out of 14 earned 
more in 1874, 


1874, 1875. 1876, 1877, 1878. 1879. 
Atch,, Top, &8. F..... $929 fa $1,256 $1,197 $1,602 $2,628 
Burl, C. R. & North, 1,120 1, 218 976 1,611 1,253 
Cairo & St. Louis.....  ...... tes 5 711 607 616 
Central Pacific... .... $3,034 4,773 4,852 3,848 3,116 2,880 
Chicago & Alton...... 2,813 2,663 2,763 2,467 2,425 2,476 
Chic,, Mil, & St. P.... 2,570 1,864 2,202 1,690 2,560 1,826 
Oy BM ew i a A ee 959 949 054 46 
Grand Trunk... ..... .-. 2.652 2,687 2,571 
Great Western.. OE tiny se. 3,327 3.808 3.422 
Haunibal & St. Jo.. .-» 2,415 2,104 2,562 2.576 2,378 2,570 
ee 3,205 3,068 2.520 2,619 2,424 
Ill. Cent., Iowa limes... ......  ....2 cesses 1,254 1.672 1,303 
Int. & Gt. North.. 1.27 1121 1,008 1,133 O87 1,156 
Kansas Pacific........ 1,581 1,596 1,459 1,623 1,783 2,325 
Mo., Kan. & Texas... 1,421 1,282 1,507 1,492 1,333 1,299 
Mobile & Ohio........ 1,825 1,313 1,487 1,396 1,605 1,433 
ih a ae Se olf 
Belleville line.... .. 2,853 3,405 2,792 2.865 2,617 3,005 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So.. 1,724 1,968 1,141 2,420 2357 2,4 
St. L., K.C.& North.. ...... 2,097 2,453 2.341 2,461 2,507 
St. L: @ Gm, cbse . 1,438 1,186 1,171 1.158 1,251 1.245 
Tol, P. & W arsaw. 1,962 1, "483 2,352 1,766 2,262 2,047 
MER ee Pe ree 2,754 2,627 2,742 2,411 


Here again, no decided change can be deduced from 
these reports for the roads as a whole. The two Kan- 
sas roads and the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
show larger earnings this year than any other 
ported ; but the Central Pacific, the Cleveland, 
Vernon & Delaware, the Grand Trunk, the Illinois 
lines of the Illinois Central, and the Wabash show 
smaller earnings than in any other year reported. 

Certainly there is nothing here to prove any general 
revolution in earnings and profits. Many branches of 
traffic are known to have been heavier this year than 
ever before, but we know, too, that for much of the busi- 
ness the rates received have been exceptionally low; and 
the slight change in aggregate earnings, even where 
there has been a larger traffic, makes it probable that 
there may have been a decrease rather than an increase 
in net earnings. Last year, however, was a more than 
usually favorable one; and if the returas are nearly as 
good this year, there will be little reason to complain, 
unless extravagant ideas of the prosperity of the rail- 
roads have been formed. 


Mt. 


Freight and other Charges at New York. 





We publish an article elsewhere from a Canadian 
lumber dealer which contains the following copy of 
an accouut rendered for the sale of a car-load of lum- 
ber sent to New York, and there sold for account of the 
shipper: 





By 6,047 ft.. at $40 per M.........ccccsceeses bette ee $321.88 
Ciarges: 
NG GALI CO EPCRA. Sort NSH $77.93 
Lightering to Jersey Guy... Sy Be ie oe as eee 12.00 
ID, oo 0.40.0 | ntopons: ontscopdraneteepe ners 4.00 
CCL sis cis epd0e¥ul ovebvepacesaee 20.00 
DS SRS pes oe tte ee 16.00 
Two months’ storage ss pdaeliailcamenan-> Gap eae , 8.00 
OLS ee ; 1.25 
CD MEE) dUUe ied wed dcbIeb> ob0rubebebeevsvides woud 4.00 
I I nt) ann ctinenexdosntase ovbecde + abs haneten Lz 
Cartage from yard to vessel.............--se5e0. + 12,00 
Commission on sales, 5 per cent......... .....65.. 16.09 
$172.79 
a ee ae eee eer rr 149.09 
——-- $321.88 


It is commonly assumed that when any branch of 
business in New York is depressed, and especially if 
gains are made in any business done also at Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, that it is due to the higher rates 
of freight charged by rail to and from New York. 
These are well known, and they are almost the only 
charges in connection with import and export business 
that are generally known. | 

We have sometimes intimated that there are various | 
charges on merchandise beside the freight ; that when- | 
ever a city has had substantially a monopoly of a| 
branch of business for many years, such as there was 
at New York by reason of its possessing in the Erie | 
Canal the then only cheap connection with the West, | 
there is a tendency to make the charges con- 
nected with freight handled—commissions, in- | 
spections, transfers, cooperage, etc.—as numerous 





and as high as the business will bear. It has been | 








reported that such charges were particularly burden- 
some at New York; that some of them were made for 
services never performed, or performed only for a very 
small proportion of the merchandise handled; but we 
have never before been able to show in detail what 
these accessory charges were, and what they might 
amount to in comparison with the freight charges. 

The instance cited is of course an exceptional one, 
as the amusing letter of the shipper who suffered by 
it shows. It is not valuable as evidence of the pre- 
vailing practice of New York, but only as showing the 
variety of charges which may be made in addition to 
the freight and the effect that difference in practices 
with regard to these may have upon the business of 
different exporting cities. 

In this case it appears that on a consignment of lum- 
ber on which the freight was $77.93, the other charges 
from the time of its reception from the railroad to the 
time of itsdelivery to the vessel were $94.86. The 
railroad freight was $9.68 per thousand; the other 
charges were $11.80, and this on goods bringing in the 
selling market $40. 

The business of New York was chiefly established 
when nearly all freight was brought from the West by 
canal, and when the other sea-board cities could hardly 
compete with it at all except for the coasting trade. 
Business methods and charges were therefore not devel- 
oped under the sharp competition of other trading 
cities. 

The cheapening of transportation by rail has changed 
all this. Ithas become practicable for other sea-board 


cities to compete for a share of the export business in 
the coarsest of freight from the furthest West, to 
which some of them are nearer than New York is, 


These cities have established their methods and charges 
under the influence of the competition of other cities, 
What they got they had to struggle for; and, under 
these circumstances, it is natural to suppose that un- 
necessary charges have been avoided and necessary 
ones made as low as possible, 

As the competition of the other cities has been felt 
itappears that some of the charges at New York, or at 
least the charges on some kinds of merchandise, have 
been reduced or abolished, just as the difference in 
rail rates, which used to be 5and 10 cents per 100 Ibs. 
on low-class freights from the West, has been reduced 
to2 and 8 cents. In both cases this has been done to 
prevent losing the trade, But we know just what has 
been done with regard to tronsportation rates and just 
what they now are. As tothe merchants’ and other 
charges it is not so easy to get information. It would 
be worth the while to have an investigation of this 
matter, and see how these charges compare with each 
other at the different cities. It may be that it would 
be found that there are other discriminations than 
those in railroad rates, and that there is room for a re- 
duction of some of those at New York. The lumber 


account cited suggests the possibility of this. If the 
charges are moderate in themselves, they may be 


caused by aclumsy way of doing business, and by 
simpler, directer methods may be avoided, At least it 
will not do to charge the whole fault of a diversion of 
traffic on the railroads when such bills as the above are 
possible. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Northern Pacific.—Track on the Yellowstone Division is 
laid from Mandan, Dakota, west 10 miles. 

Omaha & Republican Valley.—Extended from County 


Line, Neb.. west to Osceola, 7 miles. 
St. Louis, Keokuk d& Northwestern.—Extended from 


Clarksville, Mo., southward 20 miles. 

Denver, South Park & Pacific.—Extended from Kenosha 
Summit, Col., southwest to Hamilton, 13 miles. It is of 8 ft. 
gauge. 

This is a total of 50 miles of new railroad, making 732 
miles thus far this year, as compared with 482 miles report- 
ed for the corresponding period ih 1878, 595 in 1877, 656 in 
1876, 836 in 1875, 603 in 1874, and 1,387 in 1873. 


Tue CANAL-BoaTt MEN are having a most trying time, 
rates being lower than ever before—namely, 3% cents a 
bushel for wheat and 34% for corn from Buffalo to New 
York, most of the shipments being corn, The lowest rates 
in previous years were 4!4 for wheat and 8% tor corn, at 
about this time in 1878. Thus, the reduction is a full half 
cent a bushel, and about one-eighth of the whole rate, 
while last year it was claimed that the boats were not mak- 
| ing their expenses. This year there is reason to believe that 
it is true, for some of the boats must have ceased to seek 
loads, canal shipments being considerably less than last year. 
The Boatmen’s Association has recently had a meeting and 
appointed committees to negotiate for the reduction of ele 
vator and towing charges, and to pass resolutions condemn- 
ing the policy of the railroads, which they say is evidently 
to crush. out the canals, and they passed resolutions recom- 
mending the subject to the Legislature Certainly it would 


| have been thought strange afew years ago if it had been 


suggested that the boatmen would ever call for protection 
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against the low rates of the railroads. But it is question- 
able whether the canal can be maintained if rail rates are 
continued as low as they have been heretofore this season. 
The advance last Monday ought to give the boats a better 
chance; but it probably will not have much effect for a 
week, Lake rates should be affected immediately, but no 
change has been reported so far. It is noticeable that while 
canal rates are half a cent lower this year than last, lake 
rates are a quarter of a cent higher. Why this should be 
we do not understand. Water rates now from Chicago to 
New York are, ineluding the Buffalo transfer, 5}¢ cents a 
bushel for corn and 6 for wheat; and from Chicago to 
Liverpool, excluding whatever charges there may be at New 
York not paid by the vessel, they are 14 for corn and 1514 
for wheat. Tuesday an advance of \{ cent a bushel in canal 
rates was reported, but the above figures ruled apparently 
for about four or five days continuously. 





Some Curtous Facts as to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers may be deduced froin the attendance at the recent 
Cleveland Convention. From a partial list of the members 
present, including a few of the specially-invited guests, we 
have made up the following table, showing the number of 
visitors from various localities and the special department 
of engineering to which they belong. The table makes no 
pretensions to accuracy, having been somewhat hastily pre- 
pared, and, as before stated, from a list which omitted 
some 20 or more of the members who were actually in at- 
tendance; but its indications are doubtless substantially cor- 
rect. 


wee as 


ows. 











oOo gs 
Total Mg =e z 
LOCALITIES. in attend- z’ + 
ance, BO R E 
4 Fi 
Re: 5. 
shore lt & 
New York and vicinity..,......... 20 6; 4:99 1 
Boston 0 UA AF. A plaeseben 18 1 11a 8.4 
Philadelphia © 2 Pie esiadiicdial 9 1; 0; & 4; 1 
Total of Hastern members...... 56 8 5) 23 15 is, 
Southern members (Louisville, 
Washington, New Orleana, etc.) 14 3' 0| 7] 2 2 
eastern mem (st. 
Chicago, Detroit, etc.),.......+++ 16 2| 8) 7} 4) 0 
Local members (Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Vincinnati, etc.)......... 33 8 3/16; 5 1 
Canadian and foreign........ ... 5 a el 2) 8.8 
Potala si: -ssnshuieeersee 124-22 12/55 | 26 8 








Considering the enormous preponderance in this country 
of expenditures for railroad engineering, it is noticeable how 
smell a part railroad engineers and engineering topics play 
in the proceedings of the Society. Excluding the six rail- 
road men from New York and the eight local railroad men, 
the total delegation of railroad engineers to the convention 
from all the rest of the country was only eight. App'ying the 
same test to city and government engineering, we find nine 
from New York, sixteen from various points near Cleveland, 
and thirty from the country at large. Grouping railroads 
and bridges together, and municipal, government. water- 
works and miscellaneous together, we have, omitting the 


“New York,| Vicinity of Couniry 





*|Cleveland. at large. 
Railroad and bridges ............. 10 11 13 
City, hydraulic and miscellaneous, 18 21 42 
Totab: si MORE een 28 rs) 55 


It is plain from thissummary how much more interest in 
the work of the Society and in the proceedings of the con- 
vention is taken by the city, government and hydraulic engi- 
neers of the country than by those who are distinctively con- 
nected with railroad work; and yet the latter must be admit- 
ted to be by far the most important source of profit and ex- 
perience for the profession at large. Why should this be ¢ 





Tue New YORK ASSEMBLY INVESTIGATION continued most 
of the week since our last number was published, and many 
interesting facts were developed. With regard to through 
traffic the railroads made a good showing, and also with re- 
gard to their efforts, and the results, in protecting the busi- 
ness of New York city, which, as it is also their own busi- 
ness, is always sure to enlist their best energies. All the 
objectionable discriminations proved were made before the 
pooling of the New York business, except that with regard 
to petroleum, and it was evident that the railroads are only 
too glad to charge every body full price if they can contrive to 
do it. It appears that after all the complaint of undue favor 
to other cities, New York, in 1878, shipped to the West about 
three and a half times as much as Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore put together, and that large expenditures are in- 
curred for delivering and receiving freight in New York at 
points distant from the railroad stations which are not in- 
curred at the other sea-board cities: and the cost of this 
service is sometimes one-tenth of the rate received from 
New York to Chicago, The revelations as to the discrimina- 
tions in local rates indicate that the railroads need to 
codperate with regard to that as they have for through 
business, and make the rates alike to everybody under sim- 
ilar circumstances, and so get their full price for doing work. 
The evils complained of are precisely such as were shown to 
_have been caused in through shipments from New York 
“during the fierce competition of 1876, and such as commonly 
and almost inevitably result from the unrestricted com- 


petition of common carriers, Nevertheless some of them are 


of great importance that a way should be found to avoid 
them, in the interests of the railroads as well as the com- 


another page. 


PETROLEUM RATES have been greatly affected by the 
opening of the new Tide-water Pipe Line (which strikes tide- 
water in the mountains of Pennsylvania), and it is possible 
that we now see the beginning of the end of the vast rail 


exported, which has kept thousands of cars busy for many 


railroads, though often, and for considerable periods, not at 
all so. It has been questioned whether oil enough could be got, 


but now that one has been built so far, if there is any con- 
siderable advantage in it we may expect the Standard Com- 
pany to lay one for its own use, as it can certainly command 
plenty of business for one. Most of the oil-tank cars are 
owned by the Standard Company, we believe, and not many 
by the railroads. As they can be used for nothing else (that 
18 the tanks: of course the trucks can be put under other cars), 
it would be a considerable. loss should the transportation 
be diverted chiefly to pipe lines, The rate from the 
Bradford district to Philadelphia is reported to 
be 25 cents a barrel now; it used to be something 
like $1.25, with a big draw-back to the Standard 
Oil Company. At 25 cents, the railroads would probably 
be willing to lose the business, On some of the roads petro- 
Jeum has yielded a very large share of the total earnings, 
and probably a not inconsiderable part of their profits, How- 
ever, the traffic does not by any means consist wholly in 
carrying to the sea-board, and a great deal remains to be 
done before even that business can be wholly diverted from 
the railroads. 


THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION appointed by the Joint Ex- 
ecutive Committee to decide questions which the railroads 
interested cannot agree upon met in New York last week 
and adopted certain rvles to govern their methods of pro- 
cedure. The parties interested are to submit their claims 
and arguments in writing, through the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee, Mr. Fink. There is a number of questions 
awaiting arbitration now; but we do not know that any of 
the parties have as yet handed in their arguments. 


Sontributions. 


Is Friction Independent of Velocity ? 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In 1854 I witnessed a quarrel between a locomotive en- 
gineer and his brakeman at Weverton, Md., when some 
blows passed between them. The engineer charged this 
brakeman with letting the train run by every station, etc. 
Doubtless, prompted by this incident, I conceived the idea of 
an engineer’s brake, of which I had never before heard. I 
at once commenced to invent a means to enable the engineer 
to apply the brakes from the locomotive to all the cars in his 
train, and practically accomplished that end. After a few 
months I had a large model made and a track 150 feet long, 
with which I experimented some time, Then I equipped a 
train and found it a success. With this, the first train, the en- 
gineer applied the brakes with great success for some six 
months on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and with it I 
made as guod average stops in time and distance as can be 
made now, and if any man disputes this, I stand ready to 
prove that he don’t know of what hetalks. After equipping 
other roads in New York and Pennsylvania I went to Cin- 
cinnati, O., where the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
road Company gave it a fair six months’ trial, and under 
advice of Judge McLean, was the first to adopt my brake; 
next the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Railroad, then the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The latter company used it on all their 
passenger rolling-stock for nearly ten years, to 1869, when 
they adopted the so-called Westinghouse brake. 

In 1859, when equipping the ‘‘through line” on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at Altoona, Pa., my first experiments to 
determine the laws of friction by careful experiment com- 
menced. At this time I knew practically but little about it, 
and found the same lack of knowledge among master me- 
chanics and others with whom I had previously been en- 
gaged. Mr. Thomas A, Scott, then Superintendent, sent me 
a message to call at his office, where I found him in debate 
with his assistant, Mr. Anderson, whether friction increased 


with an increased surface, and he sent for me to get 
my opinion. He then took a ruler and pushed it 
across the desk on its broad surface; then turned 


it upon the edge and repeated the operation, remark- 
ing: ‘‘ Now, which causes the greatest friction, the broad or 
narrow surface /’ I replied (having read Morin’s experi- 
ments), ‘It will make no difference;’ when Mr. Anderson 
earnestly disputed my opinion. This resulted in an experi- 
ment suggested by me and ordered by Mr. Scott to be made 
at the shops. I then selected two valve levelers, each being 
18 in. square or having 18 x 18 = 325 in. broad surface, 


surface;” and this simple experiment convinced Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Anderson of the truth of Morin’s conclusions on that 
point. Mr. Scott ordered the Master Mechanic, Mr. Greer, 








outside of the Standard Oil Company, to support a pipe line; liertened. 


very real, and are liable to do great injury to some, and it is | to show it to all the foremen, which I did, and found that 


| yet. 
munity. An abstract of the evidence will be found on | some very interesting truths, among them that if the upper 
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most of them had to change their opinions, as others will do 
I continued the experiment for some time and learned 


| body is moved quickly over a heavy stratum of oil, and time 


| 


is not given to press the oil out from between the rubbing 


| surfaces, then the body will almost float over the surface; 


| 


traffic in petroleum carried to the sea-board to be refined or | like a top, until the oil was 


hence, less resistance, for a moment, with the broad sur- 
face. When I poured (say) a gill of oil in the centre of the 
plates, I could, if quickly done, spin the upper plate around 
pressed out, which I could not 
do when I placed the plate on its edge. Yet, we must ob 


years past, and hns sometimes been quite profitable to the | serve that when the body of oil is in the centre of the plates, 


the outer edges are lifted free from the under plate, and the 
principle of the pivot interposes and the lever of resistance is 
These constantly-intervening disturbing ele- 


| ments must be closely watched during frictional experiments, 





| 


| 








or friction will be charged with other causes foreign to it. I 
found enough in this experiment to stimulate me to further 
investigation, and had a large dynamometer made (Mr. 
Scott giving the order) at the Altoona shops so arranged that 
I could couple two cars together as we do with a link—that 
is, one end entered each buffer, and was held with the usual 
coupling-pin. Its capacity was 14,000 pounds, and so ar- 
ranged that [ could back the train as well as with the link. 
The index plate was 14 in. in diameter, and the finger could 
sweep around the circle,which was divided into tons and hun- 
dreds of pounds, I made numerous tests with this device 
during several years, I made several trips with it in the 
trains to and from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The first 
experiment was made at Altoona, when I placed it between 
two locomotives and tenders backed against each other, when 
some very interesting facts developed themselves as to fric- 
tion and human nature. The engineers in their zeal to excel 
each other, were bad instrumentalities for a scientific inves- 
tigation, and never did two horse jockeys try more to get 
the advantage. Each did his best to run away with the 

other. One was a Winans “ camel-back,”’ and the other was 
built at the shops, and it was evident that the men sympath- 
ized more with their own workmanship than they did with a 
scientific truth; and, sad to say, this is the great stumbling- 
block that lays in the way of all progress. Indi- 
vidual opinions were freely given before the contest com- 
menced, which is a fair sample of the value of individual 
opinions unsupported by experiment. I was advised that 
the two locomotives would tear the dynamometer to pieces, 
and that its index capacity was not equal to giving their 
pulling power, and that I should first test it with one engine. 
This advice was given as if two locomotives of equal capa 

city pulling against each other could exert more power than 
one could when the other end of the dynamometer was fast- 
ened to a post. Another remarked as a clincher to what 
was said that he could pull more as 100 tons weight up the 
mountain without a “helper.” This, however, was said in 
the light of the modern science of: 1859, I am apprehen- 
sive that the position some take now, as found in the matter 
submitted by your correspondents, will on close investiga- 
tion prove as illogical as the above opinions. If so, it will 
be bad for “‘ the light of modern science” in 1879. The two 
locomotives were backed and coupled to each other with the 
dynamometer near the centre of 100 ft. space, and the con- 
test was for one to pull the other over the boundary line. 
The contest commenced, and the two were found of nearly 
equal capacity; they tugged, pulled, and swayed back and 
forth for some time like two great monsters struggling for 
life; both engineers were experts, and made every effort to 
avoid slipping the wheels, yet to get full power. At times 
the wheels of one would spin around like a top, then the 
opposite engine began to move, but when the other shut off 
enough steam to stop the wheels, the forces seemed to bal- 
ance and they came to rest, for it appeared as if the 
spinning wheels had burnt off the grease and had in- 
creased their adhesion. Again, the opposite engine 
wheels slipped, and before the engineer could regulate 
the steam or perhaps due to greater weight on the drivers, 
the ‘‘ camel-back ” pulled the other with its wheels sliding 
over the line and won. This to me was a very interesting 
experiment, and [ found in it valuable lessons both as to 
friction and ferces, Yet, at the time I had no means to deter- 
mine with accuracy the exact cause for the result, nor could 
I determine the force exerted in proportion to the weight on 
the drivers, It was however about as stated in the text 
books, between the 4 and }¢ of the weight on the driving- 
wheels. In an operation of this kind it is very difficult to 
determine the direction of the forces or how they act, or 
whether the engine has not other things to overcome besides 
the resisting adhesion of the engine that it moves—that is, 
when its wheels do not slip; or can one engine with equal 
capacity with another pull it at all when the wheels do not 
slip? Thisis yeta problem. Following this, Mr. Scott sug- 
gested to me to send a circular to railroad companies for a 
fund to continue my experiments to determine the laws of 
friction in their practical relation to rolling stock, which I 
did, he heading the list with a subscription of $100, when 
twenty companies responded favorably to the same amount, 
after which I continued my experiments for over one year, 


and 1 inch thick or 18 in. narrow surface. These I prepared | and sent 1,000 printed pamphlets, now exhausted, giving the 
with great care by scraping and polishing them level and | results, and in this book, as in the specifications of my pat- 
laying the under surface with a spirit level, then coated | tents, will be found full explanations of what are now re- 
with olive oil, and wiped off the oil as Morin did with a piece | garded as modern discoveries, and with the facts stated in 
of the chamois skin. Iused a spring-balance scale fastened | the pamphlet sent to the Master Mechanics’ and Car 
to the upper plats and drew it over the other alternately on Builders’ Associations in 1874 the law of friction is 
the broad and narrow surfaces, and found, as others had,| more fully discissed than in this paper. 


and any other person will, that “friction is’ independent of | above 


During the 
experiments I used the dynamometer above 
referred to between the cars, in connection with a small one 
of 1,500 pounds capacity between the brake shaft and brake 
levers, so arranged that I could observe both indexes when 
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sure on the brakes, and by the larger one the resistance or 
effect, so as to enable me to know the power require 1 to slide 
the wheels and all other results in the operation of braking 
or pulling the train. I used these instruments in connection 
with a horse-timer, etc., on regular trips and at public trials 
over and over again. I used them in connection with a long 
cylinder, by means of which I could pull and push a car 
back and forth at pleasure, and it was by this operation that 
I discovered the real cause, as before described, why it is that 
cars cannot be stopped as quickly when the wheels slide as 
when they continue to roll. During my experiments I used 
means which in principle of operation were the same as 
those used by Morin, Wood, Zerah Colborn and Rankine, 
fully described in the text books and scientific papers. I 
used level platforms, inclined planes, pendulums, etc. I used 
in connection with tables capstans te pull the body over the 
plane with ropes to draw the sliding body each way, having 
spring balances interposed between the falling weights and 
the sliding body, so as to observe the effect of speed, etce., 
and never found anything to induce me to believe that speed 
in itself affected the friction, or to prove that Morin’s con- 
clusions are not true. My experiments, however, were of a 
practical kind mainly, made in connection with the opera- 
tions of pulling and stopping trains. Yet, I will venture the 
opinion that no man living or dead has had greater oppor- 
tunities that [have had practically to determine the law of 
friction. I was brought in contact for many years with the 
leading master mechanics in twenty of the states, and was 
kindly afforded by them every opportunity to make fric_ 
tional experiments without hindrance. I have a thousand 
times with my own hands applied the brake, timed the stop, 
and measured the distances required to stop, and in my next, 
and I hope last communication in this connection lay before 
you a hypothetical or supposed public trial analogous to the 
one made by Mr. Westinghouse and Captain Galton. I will 
then try by the rules of reason, analogy, logic and common 
sense to prove that they are mistaken in their conclusions. I 
will put the different elements of gravitation, friction, ad- 
hesion, inertia, etc., in joint operation with the machinery, 
lubricants, etc., that accompany the experiment, and then 
sum up and give my conclusions for what they are worth. 
At the same time I will refer to some interesting matter 
found in that submitted by your valued correspondents. 
Wm. LOUGHRIDGE. 





Transportation Charges and Merchants’ Charges. 


Under the head of ‘ Fishing,” the Northwestern Lumber 
man of June 21 publishes the following letter from a cor- 
respondent, who writes from Toronto, Canada: 

‘* A friend of mine defines fishing as a pole withfa worm at 
one end and a fool at the other. The only difference be- 
tween going a-fishing and lumbering is that the practice is 
entirely reversed. In fishing it is worm catch fish; with 
lumbermen it is fish catch worm, pole and fisher. I am not 
sure that this application will be very epee to the 
understanding of your readers—it is to me. know what I 
mean myself. So does a man who is drunk; but 
the trouble is to express oneself. Nowadays, and 
from time beyond record, when a trader threw his 
hook at u customer he expected to catch a pee’ 
nearly always the profit catches him and _ brings 
him up taut, takes away his bait, as it were; and this is how 
the fish gets away withthe worm. Ihave been fishing in 
New York, and the fish—I guess it must have been a shark 
ora catfish, for they will guzzle anything from a piece of 
bread to an iron spike—pretty nearly got away with me. I 
don’t make any charge. Ima little afraid to. I feel too 
much humiliated. | abase myself in the very dust from feel- 
ings of most profound respect for the ingenuity of the fish. 

‘To get down to plain speaking, a certain individual trad- 
ing under the name and style of—I fancy it is better 
not to say; if other people are mean, that’s no reason 
why I should be. Thisindividual ordered a car-load of very 
difficult stuff, to be delivered in New York by a certain day, 
in order to catch a vessel sailing for a foreign port. Although 
the lumber left the end of shipment in plenty of time to 
reach its destination upon the date appointed, by some fault 
in transportation it did not reach New York until the day 
after the vessel sailed. The party ordering refused it, but 
undertook to find a purchaser for it, and did so in two 
months, and in two mouths more—four months in all—came 
the following account sales: 





New York, ——, 1879. 
Account sales lumber, sold by Messrs. — — for account of —-—, 


By 8,047 feet — $321.88 


eee ee et acer ees eeeeessessereesnsees 








PRONG COB. cpknn.b ko 6s Keeuteentngemeiones + $77.93 
Lightering to Jersey City. ...........000 cccscseces 12.00 
Paid inspection........... 4.00 
Stevedore’s bill........... 20.00 
COPORD BO. FOE oo o.c gos cccdcesccesdvccé 16.00 
TO TS Coo ces. oss o0cs0 0m chante ts oe ee 8.00 
Py ED GN no cas ccsde. occvecssguhvanaabeens 1.25 
CES £5Ga0 or urheeptca'ce ebeceaess Gemeente 4.00 
PL ee eee or ee 1.52 
Cartage from yard to vessel........ .cccees coceeee 12.00 
Ccmmission on sales, 5 per cent........... .....+- 16.09 
172,79 
eh a Serre be ey 149.09 

—— $321.88 

‘* Now that is what I call a handsome bill. It is very much 

admired by all who have seen it, and a t many have in- 


spected it. I have endeavored to give it prominence; it is 
hung up in the office. What surprises me is that there is 
anything left. When I look over the items a few times I 
wonder how it is possible to get so much work on one car 
and still leave anything over. He might easily have employed 
a few more lighters to ferry it over from Jersey City, and 
another inspector would have probably put more style on to 
the transaction. And then, to think he employed no more 
stevedores to handle the stuff; only about ten men for a 
day to handle a car-load! How is aman to live if he 
has to work like that? And only $28 for teaming! That 
lumber must cry out at the injustice done it in teaming. 
I suppose it was put on at the Battery and teamed as far as 
Harlem, but then it would have cost less to take it for a ride 
on a canal boat as far as Albany and back n. Then 
comes $1.25 for lath. Well, that isn’t much. I don’t know 
but that it was too little. I should have preferred its being 


more. The lumber would have looked better if it had been 
lathed all over and properly pases , $4. Two men 
a whole day to stack up 8, feet, all 14 inches wide and 



























































































RAILROAD EARNINGS IN MAY. 
EARNINGS EaRviInas 
MILEAGE. . | PER MILE. 
Name oF Roan. | ae 
i 

1879. 1878,| Ine. | Dec, Pere 1879. 1878, Increase. Deora Pere] 1879.) 1878. 
biti Lestat STS |e een a SEE WEUet. a 

} 
Topeka & Santa Fe... 924; 786 138)........ 17.6 ,000! $304,636 $295,364 .......... 97.0) $649) $385 
Ced. Rapids & North; 434 424 10/24 116950; 1391400) .......... 540} 16.2) 270) 320 
BANE os -bdes4 shay-08 WE ET aa behls ccoveca’ pecanee 18,903 IN 050 0.0 ciyon 6,611) 26.0 129 175 
dhe siniehmen babies 2,290) 2,067 223). 10.8 1,541,000) 1,590,889) .......... 40,5 3.1 u73) 770 
OE FE, 786, 678 108. 15.9 410,446 349,883 eer 17.3, 522) 516 
& Eastern filinois."') 150 159... wa 65.335, 6292) 2353 |... 37| 411| 306 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.) 1,772) 1,414 358)........ 25.3 857,000 664 GES Vidoes ence | 7.3) 484 565 
ee eS 2,154! 2,078 | re 3.7 1,434,960) 1,471,545) ...... 36,585) 2.5 666) 708 

St. Paul & Minneapo- | | 
Tes «Venetians te saetehe tds bes es a, a ee vol eke Gane 98,997 78,667 | 20,330 ..........| 25.8) 556) 442 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Del.. Tee, RASS Rete Paeh ised 34,787 30,388) 4,300 ..........| 14.5) 222 194 

Galveston, Houston & Hender- | | 

RCRA a8 a a Mae esd | 30,450 «22,697 AS | 34.21 ooo] 454 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.......... 202; DOB)......)........ hee 131,777 196,658) .......... 4,881; 3.6) 451 468 
Illinois Central, Illinois lines... . 854 818) 36} ..... .. | 4.4) 433,190 SE seedless, 32,082) 69 507 569 

Sg 5 Iowa lines...... 402) 402...... ve ey te 127,569 143,255)... seseee 15,686) 11.0 317 356 
International & Great Northern) 516) 516......| ....... deals s 84,631 $1,705) RR bts do vans 3.6 164 158 

nsas Pacific...........0.0..0 6 OU tA a lst ie | casei 380,010 271.492) 108,518 .......... 40.0 565 403 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... 786) «=4786...... pees | | 217,833 206,757 | 5.4, 277 263 
Mobile & Ohio.................. 527 a . > 116,971 103,731) EN. sat0n0ah00 | 12.8; 222 197 
Paducah & Elizabethtown... .. OGL) Meiagnd Vale ay denes Rak Ss seh | 19,405 |S |) | as 5,722) 22.8 105 136 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, | 

Belleville Line................. 71) | AAS a ge 36.780 36,404 DD csi .iviwss | LO 618 513 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern. 685 WE 2ANic lab coches] tescess | 303,228 270,330 32,808 ........ 32.2 445 305 
St. Louis, Kansas City & North’n a. rd ree mEeennnet 220,770 258,192, ......... 28,362, 11.0 4: 487 
St. Louis & Southeastern a MP ccocepneee 185 13 260 6263 
Boleto Valley... ..sccesces EME ékoccenesns 5.3. 256 243 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw......| 237) 237]...>..\........| seeee--| 108,880) 111,880 .......... 2,46) 2.2 459 470 
Wabash.............c0ccc0cc00ee| 688] G88). II) gamiaea| = gpataen) 220220225 59,867 15.2) 478 572 

(Po ae | $7,849,727) $7,496,166 $619,430 $265,869 ...... $492 $500 
Total increase............... } Fer a eee 
RAILROAD EARNINGS, FIVE MONTHS ENDING MY 31. 
| MILEAGE. EARNINGS. Earninas Per MILE, 
Name OF Roap. | ares 
| | | 
| 1879, | 1878. \Ine peel 1879. 1878. Increase, | Decrease.| P. c, | 187, | 1878. | Inc.| Dec. P.c. 
| | | 
} | 
Pog eras tg ere Pree a, le Tes | en Beh Crary ry ee 
Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe.| 903] 786|117|....|15.0| $2,372,974) $1,250,096 $1,113,878)........... 88.5 $2,628'$1,602 1026 ....... B41 
Burlington, Ced. Rapids} | | 

& Northern........... ‘ 424) 10)....| 2.4) 543,645 602,516)....... ..| $148,871 21.5 1,253) 1,611......| $358 22.4 
Cairo & St. Louis....... 146 BOO). v00| os setes set 89,048 88,674, DBO iiskin cs dda 14 616) 607 O\......' 14 
Central Pacific ......... | 2,224) 2,067/157|....| 7.6, 6,404,120 6,440,256] .......... 36,127 0.6 2,880) 3,116, ..,| 236 6.9 
Chicago & Alton........ | “"700| “e78| 22)""''| 32! w7ae'e72) 11644/430) 88533...” 21476) 2425! Bil......) 2, 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.| 1,772) 1,414/358)... |25.3! 3,236,000) 3,619,527)........... 383,527 10.6 1,826) 2,560)....., 734 28.7 
Ohi. &N. W............. | 2,154) 2,078] 76|....| 3.7| 5,568,840! 5,986,064)....... ... 417.224 7.0 2.585| 2,881,)...... 206 13.7 
Chi,, St. Paul & Minn... 178 178)....| oo el 414,851) 361,087) 52,864)......... . 14.6) 2,831) 2,034) 207)...... 14.6 
Cleveland, Mt. V. & Del. 157 " (, SS ee Jerre 148,657, ET o> 500004502 1,283 0.9 tH O54)..... 8 09 
Galveston, H. & H.,..... } 50 50}... eee ee 189,235) 147,914 TE US errerrer 27. 3,785) 2,058) 827|...... 27.9 
Grand Trunk........... | 1390) 1,390),...| -e ...| 93,674,083) 3,786,401|.... ...... 161,408 4.3 2,571) 2,687).....| 116 4.3 
Great Western.... .....! 511 tt a. 1,746,440) eT oer 199,641) 10.3) 3.422) 3,808).....) 386 10. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..| 202; 202)....!....|..... 750,580) 694,624) -55,956........ ... 8.1) 2,470) 2,378) 192)....... 81 
Illinois Central, IIL. lines} 54 818| 36)....| 4.4 2,070,226) 2,142,717)........... 72,491 3.4; 2,424; 2,619)..... 195 74 

wre Iowa lines} 402). 402)..../....|.... 559,940 672, 1033) Fepetuamens 112,163) 16,7 1,395) 1,672, ,...., 270 16, 
International & Gt. Nor.| 516 516 Pets, ARR 596,505) 508,937 ET 0.6%405 94040 17.2. 1,156 987, 169. ....| 17.2 
Kansas Pacific..... ... | 673  , PERE RE 1,564,907; 1,200,112) 364,795 ........ ..| 30.4) 2,325) 1,783) 542)...... 30.4 
Missouri, Kan, & Tex.. | 786 786 | i a6 1,020,920) 1,048,245)........... 27,825 2.6 1,200) 1,333)..... r 2.6 
Mobile & Ohio... ...:.. | Med MT evedbubivalenss 754.991 | 845,593)...... 90,602 10.7 1,433) 1,605'...., 172 10.7 
Paducah & Elizabeth-| | | 

SOUR o5i se wdbienes, Udee 185 185 108,312) en 21,708 16.7 SBS rl 118 16.7 
St. Louis, Alton & T. H., | | | | } 

Belleville Line ........ 71 71 213,369 186,810) 26,550) ........... 14.2, 4.005) 2,617, 388) 14.2 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. 685 685 .............. 1,647,761) 1,614,468 33,2093) .. bese. ae 2.406 2,357! 40)...... 2.1 
St. Louis, K. C. & Nor.. 530 SN bdoslccctices + 1,328,511) 1,304,442 24,069 | 1.8 2,507 2,461 46 1.8 
St. Louis & Southeast- | 

Nene crievebeveces 354 Echt « ott aac 440,848 SPP 1916 0.4 1,245 1,251 ..... 6 04 
Scioto Valley .......... 10€ OS Ra ee 116,777 89,081 RPO vdeccccdscs 20.8) 1,168 900 268 ...... 20.8 
Toledo, Peoria & War.. weet  MNTAL shicse tances 485,048) 636,155)........... 91,107 9.5 2,047 2,262 215, 9.5 
TSS 5 a600.o00088i4 688 .... 1,658,858; 1,886,818 ........... 227,060 12.1 2,411 381) 12.1 

_ | ON eee 17,519 16,743'776)......... $30,339,317|$39,375,674 $1,916,096 $1,053,353 ....../$2,246 $2,352 ,...., $106 4.5 

Total inc, or dec......... 2.6.6 ceceeee 776) ....| 4.6).... 00000. Ah iy sph Hate renigies PR RB os er tetein allel oe RY letter 

J 
one inch thick. This, of course, was not ordinary for the same. The muney will all be expended before the 


piling, diamond-edged as it were, where a man lays down 
a board and has to sit down to make a mathematical 
calculation as to its correctness. And extra labor, $1.52. I 
Fg a this covers drinks, ice cream, hacks and car fare for 
the hard-« orked stevedores and laborers, or else extra com- 
pensation for their arduous duties. I am proud of being the 
owner of lumber which has been so gloriously treated. It is 
some consolation to feel that it was not slouched over—that 
it can never reproach you ; but I sometimes fancy that it 
would have been a li cheaper to have it teamed in hacks 
to the Astor House and stored in a first-floor room with a 
parlor attached. But, as I said before, ’'m not mad. I’m 
past that. I’m filled right up tothe top with admiration. 
Any one that can pile up charges like that on one car can 
only excite envy. I feel like going over and taking lessons. 
They would be cheap ata thousand dollars each; and if I 
should only become expert I would make it lively for some 
of the slow old soldiers who carve. lumber out in eur back- 
woods, Only of one thing I am resolved, and that is not to 
peer ne J more in the same pond—and to prevent others from 
so doing.” 


Tests of American Iron and Steel. 


The following report was submitted to the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, at its meeting in Cleveland last 
week, by Gen. W. Sooy Smith, Chairman of the committee : 
To the American Society of Civil Engineers : 

Your Committee on Tests of American Iron and Steel begs 
leave to submit the following report : At the annual con- 
vention of the society held at the city of Chicago seven 
years ago, your Committee on Tests was created. By fre- 
quent reports and by papers read before the Society, you have 
been kept fully advised of the efforts made by commit- 
tee to procure from Con the necessary appropriations 
for carrying out the work of the United tes Testing 
Board. You have also been informed of the scheme of in- 
vestigations devised by the Board, and the progress made in 
such investigations. Two appropriations have beeu ob- 
tained, amounting in the aggregate to $94,396.98, the odd 
dollars and cents accruing by the addition of an unexpended 

nce to a round sum. The act making the last 
appropriation provides that when the money has been 
expended the Board shall cease to exist, and that 
the testing machine built under the direction of 
the Board, and for its use, shall be turned over to the 
Secretary of War. As you are aware, the machine was 
but recently completed. ‘By directions given the Board at 
the time of its organization, this snachine has been erected at 
the Watertown Arsenal, situated at Watertown, Mass. As 
soon as it is turned over to the Sec of War it drops 





into the ion of the United States Ordnance Depart- 
ment, su ag to this further vision of the act referred to, 
that parties desiring to have made can do so by paying 


end of the present fiscal year, which closes June 30, At the 
end of this month then the machine will be turned over, and 
the United States Testing Board will cease to exist. For 
seven years your committee has importuned Congress for 
the necessary appropriations with such measure of success as 
has been reported to you. For four years the Beard has 
labored under many difficulties to re and carry forward 
the work confided to it. A plan of investigations whic has 
received the hearty approval of this society and eminent en- 
gineers throughout the world has been arranged, Such in- 
vestigations as could be economically and effectively car- 
ried on without the use of the long-delayed machine have 
been faithfully prosecuted by some of the sub-c: mmittees 
, of the Board, and as a foretaste of the valuable results an- 
| ticipated by us all from the labors of the United States Test- 
| ing Board, reports have recently been made by these com- 
| mittees which will at once become standard authority on the 
subject treated. Our society, the Testing Board and the 
country at large have compensation for the long delay inthe 
completion of the testing machine in its unpreceden ex- 
cellence now that it is done. The labors of the Board, but 
just begun, have yielded benefits worth many times the gross 
amounts of the money appropriated, and our government 
has oe future use by far the best testing machine in the 
world. 


From time to time during the last seven years your com 
mittee has performed the distasteful duties which devolve 
upon the “thira house” at Washington, not corruptly, but 
honestly, and earnestly commending a most worthy object 
to the attention and ~ ye of the government. In the 

rformance of this work its members have 7 

ge sums of money in necessary expenses and much valu- 
able time, glad of the opportunity to make this contribution 
to so important a branch of scientific inquiry. Many mem- 
bers of the society, and some of the manufacturers of iron 
and steel, besides numerous ‘cientific societies and institu- 
tions of learning, have aided the committee with their valu- 
able influence. Sho all thanks. And we desire to ask that 
you will overlook or forgive the shortcomings which have 
occurred in our efforts to perform the duties assigned us. 

Engineers throughout our country realize the urgent need 
of the knowledge which the tests proposed were designed to 

rocure. The country at —- realizes it and fully approves 
he appropriation of the public money for this beneficent 


purpose. ‘ 
Appropriations had been obtained, the necessary ma- 
chinery had been provided, the Board seemed well selected, 


the work was auspiciously begun, when a bolt, shot from a 
sky that was already lowering when we held our convention 
in New Orleans two years ago, struck the United States 
Testing Board, the pet child of our society, dead. 

If you cannot weep over the fall, picture to yourself the 
tragedies which result from the ignorance which it was 
created to remove, and think of the symmetry, strength and 
perfection of the structures which American engineers would 
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have given to the world aided by the know’ which this 
effort was desi; to procure. , we ask the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, are the rightful owners of the 


testing machine and other iances with the peo- 
le’s money for the use of United States Testing Board / 
f the people, then let it be retained in the service of the 


people to promote the common interests of the country, and 
not be tu over to any single bureau or department of the 
government, specially skilled only in a particular line of in- 
ulry. 

’ The geen, we so much desire and so sorely need can 
only be obtained by a mixed board of experts independent of 
the control of any —— governmental department ex- 
cept so far as the expenditure of the money appro- 
priated is concerned. Now, what willour Society, with its 
membersnip of 600 distributed in every state and territory 
of the United States, do in this matter? Have we the neces- 
sary power and influence to induce the government to right 
the grievous wrong that it has done us? Your committee 
respectfully recommends that a new committee be appointed 
on tests, the chairman of which reside at or near 
Washington, And a ten-times more vigorous effort than 
any yet made by the Society should be put forth to recover 
what has been lost by inattention. 

As engineers and as a society we owe it to the committee 
and Board, who have labored so long without pay, to procure 
the means and make the tests, We owe it to our country and 
to the world, since the work has been so auspiciously begun, 
to see to it that it shall not be permitted to fail, until the 
knowledge we so much need, and which is now just within 
our grasp, has been secured and thoroughly digested and pre- 
pared for common use, 


Oeneral Railroad VoBeume: 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
United New Jersey (leased to Pennsylvania), 2'¢ per cent., 
quarterly, payable July 10, 
Philadelphia & Trenton (leased to Pennsylvania), 244 per 


cent., quarterly, payable July 10, 
Lake Shore & Michigan thern, 2\¢ per _cent., semi- 
annual, payable Aug. Transfer books close June 28. 


Michigan Central, 144 per cent., semi-annual, payable Aug. 
1. Transfer books close June 28, 
New York Elevated, 2'4 per cent., quarterly, payable July 


10. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 2 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able Aug. 1; also at the same time 014 per cent. on the Lowa 
Southern & Missouri Northern stock held in trust. Transfer 
books close June 80, 

Mail Service Extensions. 
Mail service has been ordered over railroad lines as fol- 
OwWws: 

Indianapolis, Delphi & Chicago, service extended from 
Monticello, Ind., to Betphi, 12.61 miles, 

Whitefield & Jefferson, service ordered from Whitefield 
Junction, N. H., to Jefferson, 11.83 miles. 

Sandersville & Tennille, sorvice ordered from Sandersville, 
Ga., to Tennille, 8.48 miles. 

Little Rock, Mississi River & Texas, service ordered 
from Pine Bluff, Ark. Arkansas City and thence to Col- 
lins, 95.50 miles in all. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Chicago & Lake Huron, Eastern Division, originally 
known as the Huron & Lake Michigan road, was so'd 
in Detroit, June 21, under foreclosure of the first nae. 
Bought for $300,000 by a purchasing committee consistin 
of William 8, Shepherd, M, A. Bender, A. B. Voorhis, Davi 
J. Norton and William C. Beardsley for the bondholders; 
Joseph Hickson, John Bell, James McMillan and E, W. Mid- 
daugh for the Grand Trunk rp A No other bid was 
made, although it was expected that Vanderbilt interest 
would try to buy it. The sale included the line from Port 
Huron, Mich, toFlint, 66 miles, on which there were $1,000,- 
000 first and $540,000 second-mo 

The Paris & Danville road was sol 
19, under foreclosure of first mo , and brought by A. J. 
Thomas, for $885,000, A tract of 1,230 acres of coal land 
belonging to the company was sold separately and bought 
by B. Aborn, for $85,000. It is understood that the road was 
bought for the Wabash Company, which owns a majority of 
the bonds, The road extends from Danville, [ll., southward 
to Lawrenceville, 103 miles; the bonded debt was $2,500,000, 

The Chicago & Lake Huron, Western Division, includ- 
ing so much of the former Peninsular Railroad as is situated 
in Michigan, is to be sold in Detroit, July 25, by A. Mandell 
Sy vecial Master, under a decree of forclosure granted by the 
United States Circuit Court. The sale includes 108 miles of 
road, from Lansing, Mich., to the Indiana line near Milton. 
The terms of sale are $25,000 in cash at once, and $75,000 
in 14 days and such further sum in cash. as may be neces- 
sary to pay all the Receiver’s debts and certificates, costs of 
sale, ete. The balance will be payable in bonds and over- 
due coupons, but no deed will be delivered until all the cash 
payments are completed. 

The New Castle & Franklin road will be sold in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Sept. 10, by Alexander Bradley, Trustee, under the 
authority given to him to sell ny tee terms of the mortgage. 
The road extends from New tle, Pa., northward 36!4¢ 
miles to Stoneboro on the Jamestown & Franklin Branch o 
the Lake Shore road. 


Central Association, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents. 


bonds. 
in New York, June 


A regular meeting was held in Chicago, June 18, with a 
good attendance, but very little business was before the 
meeting. It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed 
to prepare a black list, to be circulated quarterly, contain- 
ing the names of all > who procure passes, and then 
sell or lend them. Members are requested to furnish names 
to the ena 

A resolution to abolish the practice of returning delegates 
to conventions, etc., at reduced rates on certificates of their 
attendance, was laid over to be considered at the next meet- 


ing. 


Western Association, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents. 

A regular meeting was held in soya June 18. On ac- 
count ef the Moy fae attendance, nothing was done except 
to join with the Central Association in ng resolutions 
of respect to the late Charles E. Follett, of Vandalia 

sine. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic, Red Oak & St. Louis.—This company was fully 
“es at Atlantic, Ia., June 10, by the election of the 
following directors: Isaac Dickerson, La Fayette Young, 
Atlantic, Ia.; M. J. Davies, Lewis, Ia. ; Hebard, f 
Moriarty, Wayne Stennett, Red Oak, Ia.; Wm. Barton, F. 


§. Curtis, Thomas C. Doane, Lewis.R. Bry, Philip 8. Green, 
George A. Grover, G. 8S. Gyley, A. H. He 
St. Louis. 


Canada Southern.—The new board has elected Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt President, in place of J. Tillinghast, and Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Vice-President. 


Central Iowa.—The officers under the new company are, | 
for the present, as follows: D. N. Pickering, Superintendent; | 
Charles A. Jewett, General Freight Agent; Amos Russell, 
General Passenger Agent; N. Me rie Auditor; Charles 
a Seen, Chief Engineer; M. C. heeler, Master Me- 
chanic. 


Central Vermont,—The board has reélected J. Gregory | 
Smith President; James R. Langan, Vice-President ; George | 
Nichols, Clerk; D. D. Ranlett, Treasurer. | 


Chicago & Canada Southern.—The new board has elected 
= Schell President, in place of Sidney Dillon, and E. 
A. Wickes Vice-President. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Mr. W. H. Jenney is 
appointed New England Passenger Agent, in place of Alvah 
A. Knowles, resigned. Office at No. 240 Washington street, 
Boston. 

Mr. R. R. Cable has been appointed Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 


Columbus & Sunday Creek.—The officers of this company 
are as follows: President, Samuel Thomas, Columbus, O. ; 
Vice-President, Josephus Collett, Terre Haute, Ind. ; Secre- 
tary, W. C. Lemert, Bucyrus, O.; Treasurer, H. B, Post, 
New York. 


Concord.—The board has elected J. Thomas Vose Presi- 
dent; J. Thomas Vose and Josiah Minot, Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Denver & Rio Grande,—The officers, as appointed or con- 
tinued by H. A. Risley, the new Receiver, are: General 
Manager, D. C. Dodge; Assistant General Manager, A. C. 
Hunt; General Ticket Agent, N. G. Brown; Master Me- 
chanic, N. W. Sample. 


East River Bridge.—The new board of trustees has elected 
Henry C. Murphy, Fresident; Wm. C. Kingsley, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Iowa Northern Central.—At a recent meeting in Iowa 
City, M. T. Close was chosen President; Charles Lewis, Vice- 
President; C. W. Hobart, Secretary. Col. Harvey Graham 
was chosen a director, in place of B, Owen, resigned. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Mr. D, O, Mills, of San 
Francisco, has been chosen a director in place of Francis P. 
Freeman, resigned. 


Massachusetts Railroad Commission.—The Governor and 
Council of Massachusetts have appointed Judge Thomas Rus- 
sell, of Boston, Railroad Commissioner in place of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., who declines a reappointment. Judge 
Russell is a lawyer, and has been somewhat prominent in 
Boston politics; he has been, we believe, Collector of the 
Port, and has held several other offices, He has had no spec- 
ial railroad experience. It is understood that he was recom- 
mended by Mr, Adams as his successor. 


Missouri & Western.—Mr. C. W. Rogers has been ap- 
»0inted General Manager, to date from June 1. He is also 
teneral Manager of the St. Louis and San Francisco, which 
now controls this road. 


New York, Lake Erie d& Western.—Mr. James R. Keene 
has been chosen a director in place of Mr. David A. Welis, 
who resigns on account of his appointment as a member of 
the Trunk Lines Board of Arbitration. 


Northwestern Union.—At the annual meeting in Fond du 
Lac, Wis., June 16, Marvin Hughitt, M. L. Sykes and M. M. 
Kirkman were chosen directors. This is one of the Chicago 
& Northwestern proprietary roads. 


Rio Grande.—At the annual meeting in Brownsville, Tex., 
recently, the following directors were chosen: Simon 
Celaya, M. J. Gomila, Angel Maiz, Jose de la Mora, F. San 
Roman, Luis Viscaya, Alexander Werbiski. The Board 
elected F. San Roman, President; W. Valle, Secretary, 
Angel Maiz, Treasurer. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—At the annual meeting in St. Paul, 
June 16, the following directors were chosen : John 
Adams, James Smith, Jr., St. Paul, Minn.: Charles H. 
Groves, Duluth, Minn.; Clarence H. Clarke, Edward W. 
Clarke, John P. Usley, Wm. H. Rhawn, Edward A. Rollins, 
George Whitney, Philadelphia. The board reélected John 
P. Iisley President; Wm. H. Rhawn, Vice-President ; Ed- 
mund @), Sewall, Secretary and Treasurer ; John H. Dingee 
Jr., Assistant Secretary and Transfer Agent. 


Springfield & Northeastern.—This company was organized 
as successor to the Springfield, Athol & Northeastern, June 
19, by the election of the following directors: W. K. Baker, 
Chester W. Chapin, R. W. Chapin, Willis Phelps, J. A. 
Rumrill, Springfield, Mass.; 8. P. Bailey, Greenwich, Mass., 
Wm. B. Kimball, R. D. Woods, Enfield, Mass.: Chester W. 
Chapin, Jr., New York. The board elected Willis Phelps 
President; W. K. Baker, Clerk and Treasurer. 


PERSONAL. 


—The California Republican Convention has nominated 
for Railroad Commissioner from the First District J. 8S. 
Cane, a farmer of Tehama, and from the Third District C. 
N. Phelps, Cashier of a bank at San Luis Obispo. 

—Mr. George W. Furman, Paymasterof the Long Island 
Railroad and for many vears Private Secretary to the late 
President Charlick, died at his residence in Flushing, N. Y., 
June 20, aged 58 years. His death was the result of in- 
juries received in a collision on the Southern road at Fresh 

onds, nearly a year ago. 

—Mr. John Van Brunt, a prominent citizen of Bergen 
County, and one of the chief promoters and first directors of 
the Northern Railroad of New Jersey, died at his residence 
in Englewood, N. J., June 20, aged 78 years. 

—The Workingmen’s Party ticket for Railroad Commis- 
sioners of California has been completed by the nomination 


rd, R. D. Kohn, | 
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zopeks, Kan.; Treasurer, Joseph Whittaker, Leavenworth, 
n. 
—Mr. O. E. Britt, for many years General Freight Agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, but for some time 
t a member of the firm of E. P. Bacon & Co., of Milwau- 
ee, was fatally injured June 25 by an accident on the Lake 
Shore road, the car in which he was riding being thrown 
from the track. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Five months ending May 31: 








1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Nash., Chattanooga & 

St. Louis... . . $732,893 730,140 I $2,699 0.4 

Net earnings 2 f¢ "61,806 I 10,890 4.2 
Pennsylvania... 13, 249 12,071,738 I. 951,511 7.9 
Philadelphia & E .. 1,142,518 1,042,628 I. 99,890 9.6 

Net earnings... 337,061 281,078 I 55,983 19.9 

St. Louis & 8. E...... 442,934 442,341 I 593 6.1 

Net earnings.... 91,898 88,741 I 3,157 3.6 

Four months ending April 30: 

Grand Trunk. ....... £579 678 £603,411 D. £30,733 5.1 
Net eurnings ....... 110,511 130,760 D. 20,249 15.5 
Month of May: 

Nash, Chatta. & St.L. $139,524 $124,837 I. $14,687 11.8 

Pennsylvania......... 2,708,695 2,503,442 I. 205,253 8.2 

Philadelphia & Erie.. 264,409 238,024 I. 26385 111 
Second week in June: 

Chicago & Eastern IIli- 

SY: ore $15,748 $13,705 I $2,043 15.0 
Chi., Mil., & St. Paul. 183,000 141,495 I 41,505 2.9 
Chicago & Northwest- 

GPU ives indents 3% , 542,082 246,625 L 95,4457 38.7 
Hannibal & St. Joe... 24,808 33,203 - D. 8,395 25.3 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 

Southern.... ....... 81,683 59,322 I. 22,361 37.7 
St. Louis, Kan. City & 

Northern............ 46,816 55,260 D. 8,444 15.2 

Week ending June 6: 

Great Western ....... 71,222 $79,641 D. $8,419 10.6 
Week ending June 14: 

Grand Trunk........ $148,816 $152,407 D. $3,591 2.4 


Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the week ending 
June 14: 


1879. 1878. Increase. P. e. 
Anthracite ..........5....000. 560,112 489,298 70,814 14.5 
Semi-bituminous............ 80,801 69,472 11,329 16.3 
Gs okt ekcsocs cos 39,693 38,403 1,290 3.4 
GOIND. kite .dinsidiivesss ee >” Gb wees 


Season, 

Coal shipments from Seattle, Wash. Ter., for May were 
13,176 tons, and for the five months ending May 31 they 
were 62,730 tons. 

Grain Movement. 

For the week ending June 14 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports, have been, in 
bushels: 


North- Northwestern Shipments. 

western P.c. by Atlantic 

receipts. Total. 4 rail. rail. receipts. 
1874....... 4,217,324 4,089,948 739,787 18.4 4,596,355 
1875....... 2,499,349 2,518,909 1,084,679 43.1 2,879,202 
1876. . 5,991,926 5,313,216 2,394,811 45.1 5,123,251 
a SRA 8e 2,076,791 2,166,457 664,033 30.6 1,656,278 
1878. .. 2,660,004 3,576,261 778,483 21.9 4,984,836 
Re 4,773,299 5,002,852 2,706,245 54.0 6,065,502 


The receipts at Northwestern markets this week, though 
so much larger than last year, were very much smaller than 
for two weeks previous, but still much larger than for any 
other week this year. 

The total shipments of these markets this year are a fourth 
less than for the previous week, and have been exceeded 
four other weeks this year. The rail shipments were 10 per 
cent. less than the previous week, and have been excéeded 
iu two other weeks since navigation opened and nine times 
this year. , 

The receipts at Atlantic ports for the week this year are a 
seventh less than the previous week, but larger than in any 
other week this year. They were exceeded three times last 
year before harvest—the last three weeks in May. 

Of the Atlantic receipts this year, 46.6 per cent. was at 
New York; 18.1 at Philadelphia; 16.4 at Baltimore; 9.1 at 
Boston; 7.8 at Montreal; 1.9 at New Orleans, and 0.1 per 
cent. at Portland. 

Of the receipts at Northwestern markets, 56.5 per cent. 
was at Chicago; 13.2 at St. Louis; 12.9 at Milwaukee; 7 
at Peoria; 4.9 at Toledo; 4.5 at Detroit, and 1 per cent. at 
Cleveland. 

For the week ending June 24 (Tuesday), receipts at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were somewhat greater, and ship- 
ments considerably greater, than in the previous week, 
being stimulated, probably, by the announcement of an ad- 
vance of one-third in rail rates. Buffalo receipts were 
2,087,559 bushels, of which 867,500 bushels, or 41 per cent., 
were by rail; and Buffalo shipments were 2,051,601 bushels, 
of which 1,030,150, or just about one-half, were by rail. 
For the same week receipts at the four leading Atlantic 
ports were: 

New York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Boston. 
2,331,072 1,203,800 1,130,305 577,272 

New York has not received so little for several weeks pre- 
vious. Of its total 1,595,409 bushels, or 69 per cent., against 
26 per cent., were by rail last year, and the canal receipts 
were little more than half as great as last year. 

Petroleum. 

Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the following state- 

ment for the Pennsylvania oil regions for May, in barrels of 
42 gallons: 


| 1879. 1878. Increase. P.c. 
Production ... .. .. 1,621,672 1,264,862 356,810 28.2 
Shipments... . . 1,331,469 960,894 370.575 38.6 
Stock, May 31........ .... 6,956,814 4,996,058 1,960,756 39.2. 
No. of producing wells..... 11,045 6,851 4,194 61.2 


Pittsburgh receipts of crude oil for the month ‘were 108,- 
456 barrels. Shipments of refined were 67,061 barrels, of 
which 62,625 barrels went east by Pennsylvania Railroad; 











from the Second District of C.J. Beerstecher, whd is a young 
man, born in Germany, but a resident in Pennsylvania and 
California from early childhood and a lawyer by profession. 

—General Manager 8. H. H. Clark, of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, was at one time « conductor of a construction train 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and was known as 
“*Reddy ” Clark. He was well known by parties living in 
this city.— Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal. 


President ; Jacob Rogers, Clerk and Treasurer. 
is leased to the Nashua & Lowell. 

Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern.—This company 
has been organized by the election of the following officers : 
President, H. M. Aller, Leavenworth, Kan. ; Vice- ‘ident, 


The road 








H. M. Chase, Topeka, Kan.; Secretary, Joseph C. Wilson, 





Stony Brook.—This company has elected James B. Fraucis, | 


| 8,291 east by Baltimore & Ohio, and 1,145 west by Pitts- 
| burgh & Lake Erie road. 


East-Bound Rates. 


| By the tariff which went into effect last Monday, June 28, 
| rates from Chicago to New York are as follows, in cents per 
| 100 Ibs. : 


| ———Class.——— Bulk Fresh Dressed 
1. 2 3. 4. Grain. meats: meat. hogs. Cheese, Lumber. 
}120 90 70 25 20 30 56 7 50 26% 


| Flourand meal are carried at 40 cents a barrel, boxed 
| meats and grass seeds at the fourth-class rate (25 cents). The 
| low rate on fresh meat (beef, mutton, dressed poultry, game 
and tenderloins, carried in refrigerator cars) is due to the 
fact that live-stock rates are not yet restored, and it has 
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been agreed to preserve a certain difference between the 
cattle and the fresh beef rates. 


Petroleum Rates. 

The Tide-Water Pipe Line is now delive 
interruption at Williamsport, Pa., whence it is carried by 
the Philadelphia & Reading and New Jersey Central roads 
to Bayonne, on New York Bay, where tanks for storage have 
been provided. This has brought about a great reduction in 
the open rates on petroleum. The P lvania Railroad 
has reduced its rates fro .. the River District to New York 
from $1.10 to 55 cents per barrel and from the Bradford 
District from 75 cents to 30 cents. The other lines make 
corresponding reductions, and the United Pipe Lines have 
reduced their charges from 20 cents to 5 cents a barrel. 


oil without 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Negligence—Walking on Track. 

In O’Donnell against the Missouri Pacific Co., the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals holds: 

1. Plaintiff, a man in full possession of his faculties, was 
injured by a lecomotive of defendant while walking on 
defendant’s track, in Lroad daylight, with nothing to ob- 
struct the view along the track fora quarter of a mile, in 
the direction in which the locomotive was coming: Held, 
that this was negligence on plaintiff's part directly coutrib- 
uting to the injury and precluding a recovery. 

2. Under the circumstances sta 
tiff, that he looked carefully for the locomotive at the proper 
time and did not see it, is no evidence from which the jw 
can draw a reasonable inference of proper care on his 
part, 


Directors as Trustees. 


The following are from a large number of decisions on 
this point collected and presented by the New York Daily 
Register: 

The managers and officers of a company, where capital is 
contributed in shares, are in a very legitimate sense trustees, 
alike for its stockholders and its creditors, though they may 
not be trustees technically and in form. ‘They accordingly 
have no right to enter into or participate in any combina- 
tion, the object of which is to divest "the company of its 
peeety and obtain it for themselves at a sacrifice; they 
1ave no right to seek their own profit at the expense of the 
company, its stockholders, or even its bondholders.—Jack- 
son vs. Ludeling, U. S. Supreme Court. 

That a director of a joint stock corporation occupies one of 
those fiduciary relations where his dealings with the subject 
matter of his trust or agency, and with the beneficiary or 
party whose interest is confided to his care, 1s viewed with 
jealousy by the Courts, and may be set aside on slight 
grounds, isa doctrine founded on the soundest morality, 
and which has received the clearest recognition in this 
Court and in others.—Marbury vs. Twin Lick Oil Co,, U.S. 
Supreme Court, 

A director in a corporation at the time of sale of part of 
its property was contemplated and made, and who actively 
partici; ated in all the measures tending to its completion 
and had full knowledge of all the circumstances attending 
its progress, isnot competent to become a purchaser of such 
property ; and the sale to him cannot be upheld if resisted 
by the ag Ta does etc., vs. Cumberland, ete., 
Coal Co., Maryland, 

A director is a trustee for his corporation, Hence he can- 
not buy its property, even at a judicial sale, without leave of 
the corporation or tie Court. It isa breach of trust on his 
part to create any relation between himself and the trust 
property, whereby it becomes his interest to serve his own 
interests at the expense of the interests of the trust.— 
Covington & Lexington Co, vs, Bowler. 

Courts of equity, in dealing with the relations between a 
corporation and its officers upon the one hand, and the 
stockholders upon the other, inthe management of the cor- 
porate affairs, look beyond the mere observance of the forms 
of law, and inquire if the authority has been in good faith 
exercised to promote the interest of the stockholders. The 
corporate authority is considered to have been conferred b 
the stockholders upon the trust aid confidence that it w 
be exerted at least with a view to advance the interest of 
the stockholders, and not used with a purpose to injure or 
destroy that interest. And it is settled that courts of equity 
in this country will, at the instance of a stockholder, control 
a corporation and its officers, and restrain them from doin 
acts, even within the scope of corporate authority, if suc 
acts, when dune, would, under the particular circumstances, 
amount to a breach of the very trust upon which the 
authority itself has been conferred.—Wright vs. Oroville 
Mining Co., California. 

Directors or trustees cannot act so as to bind the cor- 
poration for any adverse interests of their own. Where 
they give a note for an indebtedness to themselves with 
a design to have a ow obtained thereon and the cor- 
porate property sold, such proceedings are invalid.—United, 
etc., vs. Vandersen, Wisconsin, 

The directors of an incorporated company cannot specu- 
late with the tunds or credit of the company, and appropri- 
ate to themselves the profits of such speculations, They 
cannotin making sales or purchases for the company, take 
advantage of their pene as directors, and either directly 
or indirectly, speculate upon the company. If they are the 
only persons interested as stockholders, yet, if such specu- 
jations impair the cogtnet stock, and have a tendency to 
substitute a fictitious for a real capital, such transactions 
are opposed to the policy of their act of incorporation, and 
cannot in any manner be countenanced by a court of 
inquiry. 

do where directors owning the entire stock of a manu- 
facturing company bought machinery in their own names 
and sold it to the company at a proft, they, as directors, 
purchasing it: Held, that the transaction was void.—Red- 
mond vs. Dickerson. 


Liability for Injury to Trespassers, 

In Morrissey against the Eastern Railroad Com 
cided by the Massachusetts Supreme Court at its 
action was brought to recover damages for personal injury, 
and it appeared that the person injured, a dhila four years 
and seven months old, was a mere intruder and trespasser 
upon the track; that no inducement or implied invitation to 
him to enter upon it had been held out; that he was neither 
a passenger nor on his way to become one, but was there 
merely for hisown amusement and was using the track 
asa play-ground, Held, that the defendant corporation 
owed him no duty, except the negative one not to run over 
him maliciously, or with gross and reckless carelessness. 


ny, de- 
it term, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad. Equipment Notes. 


The Laconia Car Co., at Laconia, N. H., is building six pas- 
senger cars for the Profile & Franconia Notch road, and two 
for the Whitefield & Jefferson. 

The Hinkley Locomotive Works in Boston, have com- 
pleted a narrow-gauge locomotive for the Profile & Fran: 
conia Notch road. 


, the testimony of plain- | j; 


It is stated that the Missouri Car & Foundry Co., is mak- 
ing arrangements to build new shops in South St. Louis near 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern track. The com- 
pany’s shops in East St. Louis were burned down several 
months ago, and it has since been using a leased shop in 
Cambridge City, Ind. 

The Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., at Dayton, O., 
is building 200 box cars for the Cincinnati Southern road. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co, is at work on orders for 
6,000 tons of steel rails for the Northern Pacific, and 2,500 
tons of iron rails for other roads. 

Morgan, Williams & Co., of Alliance, O., recently shipped 
a steam-hammer and a lot of other machinery to a firm in 
Bristol, England. 

The St. Albans Iron & Steel Co., at St. Albans, Vt. 
started = its rolling mill last week on an order for steel 
rails for the Metropolitan Street Railroad in Boston. 

The Travis iron tie is to be tried on the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore road. The ties are made by the 
Wharton Switch Co. 

The Gautier Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa., is building an 
addition to its mill 160 by 65 ft., in which will be placed 
several double presses for shearing plates, and two steam- 
hammers. 

The mill of the Old National Iron Co., at Danville, Pa. 
was sold June 7 by the trustees under the mortgage, anc 
bought for $80, by A. Creveling & Co., who will start 


up. 

The Canadian Minister of Railways and Canals is advertis- 
ing for proposals to furnish 15,000 tons of steel rails and 
fastenings, 5,000 tons to be delivered by Oct. 1, 1879, 5,000 
by June 1, 1880, and 5,000 by Oct. 1, 1880. Bids are to be 
received until July 15 at the Canadian Emigration office in 
London, England. 

The Union Pacific rolling mill at Laramie, Wy. Ter., is 
making iron rails for the Utah & Northern road. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill is full of work, and has been 
obliged to decline several orders for rails, being unable to 
fill them in the time required. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has decided to 
add Bessemer steel works to its rolling mills at Cumberland, 
Md. A rail mill will be built with a capacity of 18,000 tons 
of steel rails per year. 


Bridge Notes. 


Hon, H.G. Joly, Commissioner of Public Works for the 
Province of Quebec, will receive at his oflice in Montreal, 
until July 10, bids for an iron railway bridge at Chaudiere, 
to have one span of 250 ft. and 12 of 150 ft. each, six spans 
to be completed by Oct. 1, and the rest by Dec. 15. Plans, 
etc., can be had at the office of P. Alexander Peterson, Gov- 
ernment Engineer, in Montreal. A certified check for 
$1,000 must accompany each bid. 

The firm of H. 8. opkins & Co,, of St. Louis, is now 
known as the La Clede Bridge Co, The partners are H. 8. 
Hopkins, James Gates and Wm, McCulley. 


The ming. Iron Bridge & Manufacturing Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., is building an iron bridge 560 ft, long for Musca- 


tine County, la., near Cone in that county. 

The County Commissioners of Carroll County will receive 
bids at their office in Westminster, Md., until July 21 for 
four highway bridges, one of 46 ft., two of 35 ft., and one 
of 30 ft. span, all to have 14 ft. aw: 

Jones & Benner, of Philadelphia, are building a railroad 
bridge over a street in Worcester, Mass., and another in 
Tigmontt, Mass., besides other orders previously noted, 

‘ofrode & Saylor, of the Philadelphia Bridge Works, are 
building an iron pier 400 ft, — and 100 ft. wide at Port 
— (Philadelphia) for the Philadelphia & Reading 
road. 

Prices of Rails. 


The only sale of steel rails reported is a lot of 6,000 tons 
to be delivered in December, January and February; price 
$45 og ton delivered at Hoboken, which would be about $44 
at mill. 

Iron rails are firm and slightly higher, quotations being 
$37 to $88 per ton at mill, with plenty of business offering. 

Old rails are still in demand, though the supply is larger. 
Sales of 10,000 tons are reported at $22.50 to $23 for iron 
rails. Old steel rails at Pittsburgh are quoted at $26 to $27 
per ton, with very few offered. 


Washers. 


A man spent a whole day at the railroad station at Red 
Oak, Ia., trying to find an eastward-bound train that was 
in charge of a Christian conductor. He wanted to start on 
a journey, but was resolved not to intrust his life to the care 
ofasinner. After questioning eleven conductors and failing 
to discover one of the desired kind, he pursued his journey 
on foot.—Davenport (Ia,.) Gazette. 

Some railroads are run on narrow-gauge, some on broad- 
gauge, but all on mortgage.— Boston Advertiser, 

e last memorial of Jim Fisk will soon disappear from 
the Erie. The company hasapplied for authority to change 
the name of the ferry-boat ‘‘ James Fisk, Jr.,” to ‘‘ Passaic.” 

A man in Utica, N. Y., who wanted to go to Watertown, 
arrived at a station a little too late for the train. Thinking 
he could economize by walking 10 miles, he footed it to 
Stittsville and asked for a ticket. He found the pose to be 
$3.10, whereas a through ticket from Utica is only $2.50, so 
that he paid 60 cents for the privilege of walking 10 miles, 
and he didn’t like it. 


Whistling in Indiana. 


Indiana papers are now full of such pleasing little items as 
the ee from the Indianapolis News: 

‘* At Michigan City yesterday the telegraph operators at 
the Michigan Central office were compelled to quit work for 
several hours on account of the continued shriekings of loco- 
motives. The boys spent their holiday rigging up a tin horn 
twelve feet long, sending it to Senator Cadwallader, of 
Union City, the author of the whistling bill. 

“On the Peru road yesterday a nervous child was thrown 
into convulsions by the whistling of the engine, and its 
mother, bound for Tedianapolia, was compelled to get off the 
train with her child at Denver. 

* The waste of steam by the new whistling act adds $10 
per day to the cost of running each locomotive. It is 
thought, however, that the railroad people are using undue 
exertions to make the law offensive. The engineers and fire- 
men on some roads take an almost fiendish delight in this 
steam screaming. Postmaster Tumey, at Clayton, afflicted 
with heart disease, was coming to the Vandalia train this 
morning, when the whistle was let loose, and he fell to the 
ground ina spasm. He was picked up insensible and carried 
to his home.’ 


He Wanted Some Scenery. 

On a train coming east over the Central Road the other 
day, was a Californian bound for New Jersey, and the train 
had scarcely left Chicago behind when he stopped the con- 
ductor and said: 

“On which side of the road can I best see the moun- 
tains ?” ; 

The conductor told him that there were no mountains 





along the route, and the man indignantly replied: 


‘* What in blazes did you build this road for? What do 
you suppose I’m traveling for? This must be a one-horse 
road if it don’t take in at least one mountain !” 

He cooled down after a while, but in half an hour he 
tackled the brakeman with the query: 

** Does this road pass by any old ruins of interest ?” 

The brakeman couldn’t remember any ruins except an old 
log en here and there, and the Californian was mad in a 
minute, 

** Do you think that I ae on the road as freight or 
live stock ?” he called out. If you don’t run past any old 

ruins why don’t eg say soon the time-cards, and not be 
deceiving people ¢” 

When the conductor next came along, the Californian was 
looking from the window to catch sight of the bridges, and 
he turned and said: 

“If we come to any bridges over eight hundred feet long 
just give me the word. I den’t care about seeing any shorter 
ones.” 

The conductor had to admit that the road was trying to 
get along with a few short bridges, and the passenger bobbed 
around in his seat and replied: 

‘What did you build your old road for ¢ If you haven’t any 
long bridges on the line why didn’t you hunt for a new 
one ¢” 

About thirty miles west of Detroit, the Californian caught 
sight of the lake afar off, and going out on the platform he 
asked the brakeman: 

‘*Don’t we run along the shore of that lake over there ¢” 

‘* No; we are as near it as we shal! go.” 

** You are, eh ¢ Then that settles this road with me | When 
I come back I'll ride in a lumber wagon! You can take your 
confounded old railroad and eat it, but you can’t fool me 
again. Looks to me as if the folks who built it simply 
wanted to connect Detroit and Chicago, and didn’t care a 
cent for scenery, I'll get off at the next station and walk,” 
—Detroit Free Press. 

Electric Railroad Signals. 


The Boston Advertiser of June 28 says: ‘‘The Railroad 
Commissioners and a party of Railroad men went out on the 
Fitchburg road by special train on Saturday afternoon to 
inspect the working of ‘ Robinson’s Constant Circuit Rail 
System.’ The gentlemen were present by invitation of the 
Union Electric ginal Company, which now owns and con- 
trols the patents and inventions for railroad signaling of 
William Robinson, Oscar Gossett, Israel Fisher and others, 
The train ran out as far as the Watertown Junction, where 
the position of the signals is such as to afford the best oppor- 
tunity to see their action, The exhibition was observed with 
great interest by those to whom it was new, and was entirely 
satisfactory. Ten miles of the Fitchburg track have been 
equipped with the signals during the past year, and they 
have been found to be reliable and todo the work expected 
of them. The system differs from any other in use, using, 
as the name implies, the rails instead of wire for conducting 
the electric current. The track is divided into sections of a 
mile, more or less, according to curves and other contingen- 
cies. At one end of the section is placed a battery consist- 
ing of one cell, and one pole attached to either rail, and at 
the other end is placed the magnet, one electrode attached to 
each rail. Thusa constant metallic circuit is established 
through the rails and magnet. At either end of the section 
is the standard bearing the signal, which is connected 
with the circuit, When a train or pair of wheels enters upon 
the circuit the wheels and axle instantly short circuit the 
current, the magnet is demagnetized, and on leaving its ar- 
mature the signal is mechanically thrown to danger, where 
it remains as long as the wheels are on the section. When 
they pass off the signal goes back to safety. Thus it will be 
seen that the rear of u train on a road equipped with the 
signals will always be safely rded. It has been found by 
actual experience that the rails are vastly superior as conduct- 
ors to any surrounding media, and that the electricity will 
adhere to them in preference to passing off to earth, even 
during heavy rain and snow, 

‘* Starting with this system of using the rails to form the 
circuit, the Union Electric Signal Company has extended 
and applied the inventions under its control to every branch 
of railroad electric signalling. The apparatus is applied to 
single-track roads, so as to protect both the rear and the 
front of a train. To dothis, however, necessitates the use 
of one wire. By ingenious mechanism a switch is guarded 
—and this was shown at the Watertown junction on Satur- 
day—so that the pin cannot be removed, even though the 
rails are not disturbed in the least, without showing a dan- 
ger signal; while, of course, if the switch is thrown and the 
rails separated, the circuit will be opened and the signal will 

© to danger. In the same manner, if a rail is torn up or 
Graben so as to destroy the metallic continuity, the circuit is 
opened and the signal shows danger, There are also — 
ances controlled by the company for giving bell signals at 
stations and at crossings.” 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers and the 
Metric System. 


The Boston Society. is not, as generally supposed, a unit in 
favor of the metric system, if one can judge from the follow - 
ing letter, signed by Albert H. Howland, and published in 
the Boston Advertiser of June 20; 

* Tt has been telegraphed over the country and announced 
in the papers of aes | that the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers has memorialized Congress to enact laws in fur- 
therance of the metric system of weights and measures. 

‘When a society advises the public what laws to enact, 
the public has a right to know, and the opponents of such 
action havea right to make known, by how strong a vote its 
advice is sanctioned, and inasmuch as the friends of the 
metric system in the society refused to incorporate the vote 
into the memorial, I consider myself more than justified in 
making known some of its domestic affairs in connection 
with this matter. The vote referred to was passed when 
scarcely more than a quorum was present (ten members con- 
stitute a quorum), and while our total membership is eighty, 
there were only eight votes in favor of the memorial. More- 
over, the merits of the metric system have never been dis- 
cussed before the society. It committed itself in favor of 
that system hastily and inconsiderately, a few years ago, 
when it took the initiative among engineering societies in 


urging its introduction. 
* Why it is that the mass of its members allow a few to 
control its action, whether from concurrence with their 


views, or indifference, or dislike to allowing the society to 
appear to be vacillating, or from a good-natured com- 
plaisance with the wishes of some members, or from other 
causes, I need not here consider.” 


Compliments in Court, 


The interchanges of compliments by judge and counsel in 
Coloredo railroad contest anticipated by a few days the 
delicate mutual flattery by Senators Conkling and Lamar. 
In a comparison of the two incidents one might be some 
what at a loss to decide in which case greater regard was 
paid by the speakers to their own dignity and to the pro 
prieties of their position. The attorney for the Atchison 
road presented an affidavit alleging great prejudice on the 
part of the judge, and citing a profane threat by the judge 
which was taken to mean that the Atchison road would have 








no chance whatever in his court. On this latter ground a 
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change of venue was demanded. Judge Bowen, in donzies 
every motion by the counsel for the Atchison & Topeka - 
road, took occasion to refer to the yen 40 of prejudice, He 
peep mp oy a will —— wic' gg ev ndded 
that * in all that part w supposed ti) e organ 
of conscience, the head that conceived this mode of attack 
must be as bleak, barren and verdureless as the lava beds 
that pave the streets of” the rest can be supplied by 
anybody who knows of a place where lava beds pave the 
streets. Application need not be made to Colonel Ingersoll. 
—RBoston Advertiser. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Trustees will 
receive, at their office, No. 150 Devonshire street, Boston, 
until July 12, sealed proposals for the sale to them of $50,- 
000 land-grant bonds, in accordance with the terms of the 


mortgage. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Denver & 
Rio Grande,— Atchison Company has gained one point 
in the litigation. A Denver (Col.) dispatch of June 22 says: 
“In the U. ©. District Court yesterday, gulye Hallett or- 
dered notice tu be served on the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road Company to turn over that road to the lessee, the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Company. Judge Miller, of the 
United States Supreme Court, was present on the bench and 
stated his concurrence.” 

A later dispatch (June 24) says: “In regard to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, the Court held that the counsel of that company could 
not represent the receiver; he must come into court in per- 
son, when, if he had acquired any rights, and they were 
shown to be valid, the Court would respect them; but the 
Rio Grande Com (= not be heard in this respect. 
Judge Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, who was 
present, and fully a with ben allett in his decision, 
said that he considered it his du oe Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to say that if any resist- 
ance was made to Judge Hallett’s order it would be very 
disastrous to the persons engaged in it, Judge Miller also 
ruled in the Grand Cafion case, as to the matter set forth in 
the supplementary bill, that if it operated as an abandon- 
ment by the Rio Grande Company, the proceedings 
under the mandate of the Supreme Court must be delayed 
until the a matters had been fully heard and 
testimony taken.” 

The latest dispatch (June 25) says: ‘‘ In the United States 
Circuit Court, in the Arkansas Cafion case, enige Miller to- 
day made some remarks, not as his opinion or decision, but, 
as he said, to bring the litigants, who were a thousand 
miles apart, closer together and ex te the case. Hesaid 
his views were, although he would hear counsel on these 

joints if they desired, that the Rio Grande Company should, 
ties being put in possession of the Arkansas Cafion, de- 

wsit the cost of the work done by the Atchison, Topeka & 

anta Fe road, subject to the determination of the court on 
this question.” 


Atchison Union Depot.—At a meeting of representa- 
tives of the roads inte’ in Atchison, Kan., June 19, 
plans for a new union a in that city were a tang 
and it was decided to call for proposals for the building. 
The financial arrangements were also completed. 

The proposed depot is described as follows by the Atchison 
Patriot; “The material will be brick, trimmed with stone, 
the Jatter material used for window caps instead of galvan- 
ized iron, as in the Kansas City depot. In shape the build- 
ing will resemble the letter L, the short arm facing on 
Second street, the long arm facing south. The open Ng = 
will be paved and as a carriage way to approach the 
depot. The length of the short arm will be 96 ft., of the 
long arm 284 ft., making a total exterior length of 830 ft. 
by 44 ft. wide. A portion of the Second street front, 40 
by 44 ft., will be carried up two stories, the rest of the build- 
ing will be one story, all surmounted by a high and highly- 
ornamented French roof. The line of the roof wi 
broken by dormer windows, pinnacles, and occasional eleva- 
tions, which will relieve it of any monotony. Around the 
exterior, 7. e., the east and south fronts, where the tracks 
are located, there will be a platform ft. wide, covered 
with adjoining sheds of iron. The interior sides will have a 
platform 14 ft. wide, but not covered, The interior arrange- 
ments will embody the latest improvements in depot build- 
ing. The finish of the waiting-room and offices will be in 
the Eastlake style, the floors of black walnut, the wainscot- 
ing of black walnut and ash; the ceiling will be adorned 
with elegant co panels and centre-pieces; the lunch 
counters will be located in alcoves, and the system of heat- 
ing will be by indirect radiation, dispensing with the un- 
sightly and inconvenient coils. © ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
waiting-rooms will be each 41 by 37 ft. Over the ladies’ 
room on the second floor will be a large and handsome as- 
sembly room for railroad meetings and the like. The dining- 
room, adjoining the gentlemen’s waiting-room, will be 25 by 
87 ft. The b ng will be septied with water froma 
tank to be built in court-y: on the Main street side, 
but so constructed as to be ornamental rather than other- 
wise.” 

Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle says: ‘‘In the argument of the fore- 
closure suit ie this road, an interesting question 
arose as to the priority of lien obtained by certain cer- 
tificates issued for old preferred stock of the Virginia & Ten- 
nessee Railroad. J Hughes delivered the opinion, in 
which, we understand, Chief Justice Waite concurred. The 
facts recited are that in 1854 the Virginia & Tennessee Rail- 
road authorized the issue of prefe’ stock, the interest on 
which (not dividend) was agreed to be a lien or liability of 
the company next to its second-mortgage bonds, and to take 
precedence of all a indebtedness. No mort or 
deed was given, but the income mortgage issued in 1855 
recognized the prior lien of the interest on said preferred 
stock. Also, Mr. John Collinson named this interest as a 
charge prior to the mortgage in his us issued for the 
sale of the Atvantic, Mississi & Ohio mo bonds. 
Certificates were afterward given in exchange for some of 
the interest coupons of the said preferred stock. The Court 
holds: 1. That the mode of issue of the preferred stock 
created a lien in equity as between the parties thereto. 2. 
That the holders of Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio bonds, by 
the notice to Collinson and the trustees of the Atlantic, Mis- 
sissippi & Ohio aan om notice of the lien by the re- 
cital in the income mo! ; by the prospectus of Collin- 
son, and by the 14th section of the os of incorporation of 
the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio Company, providing for a 
classification of debts, ete. Hence the interest was a lien, 
and the certificates are also a lien prior to Atlantic, Missis- 
sippi & Ohio mo , because not taken in payment of the 
then existing lien, but simply in exchange, and a mortgage 
is not paid by taking a certificate for it unless it is expressly 
stipulated that it is taken in payment.” 

Boston, Concord & Montreal.—The repair shops at 
Warren, N H., took fire on the night of June 20 and wae 
burned down, the depot and water station being saved with 
much difficulty. The cause of the fire is unknown. 
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_ Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The applica- | ville Local Trade Railroad Company has bought a controll- 
tion of this company for commissioners to lay out a cross- | ing interest in the stock of this road, and will extend it to a 


ing over the Troy & Boston road, at Hoosac 
been granted by the New York Supreme Court. This is con- 
sidered as a victory for the company, although it is prob- 
able that the Troy & Boston will make a final struggle when 
the report of the commission is made and presented to the 
Court for confirmation, 


Boston & Lowell.—At a special meeting in Boston, June 
18, the stockholders voted to approve the contracts for the 
purchase of the Salem & Lowell and the Lowell & Lawrence 
roads. These contracts have already been ratified by the 
other companies; their effect is snanely to complete a formal 
transfer of branches long since leased and substantially 
owned, The stockholders also voted to authorize an issue of 
$620,000 new 6 per cent. bonds and to create a sinking fund 
for their redemption. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—This 
company intends to build an extension of the Republican 
Valley Railroad, now leased to it, and also to build two new 
lines of road, the whole distance being some 209 miles, By 
the terms of a perpetual lease to the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River Railroad Company in Nebraska, that company 
agrees to pay, as rent of the aforesaid lines, interest on the 
bonds, amounting in all to $2,504,000, and to pay the same 
rate of dividend after Jan. 1, 1885, on the stock as it may 
pay on its own stock, the lessee to secure the entire full-paid 
capital stock and bonds to be issued for the purpose of mak 
ing such extensions. Todo this, $2,504,000 of first-mort- 
gage bonds and $1,565,000 of the full-paid stock is offered to 
the stockholders of both roads on the following terms : 

“The holders of 60 shares in either or both of the above 
corporations will, upon payment‘of $1,600, be entitled to re- 
ceive a $1,000 bond upon one of the lines of the Eastern Di- 
vision, either between Red Cloud and Beatrice or between 
York and Aurora, convertible into Burlington & Missouri 
River in Nebraska 6 per cent. consolidated bonds, and a 
$600 bond upon the division west of Republican City, above 
noted, and ten shares of Republican Valley full-paid capital 
stock. The holder of 86 shares as above will, upon pay- 
ment of $960, be entitled to receive a $600 bond of Eastern 
Division and #360 in scrip, convertible into bonds of West- 
ern Division, and six shares Republican Valley stock. The 
option to take the rights will remain open until J uly 15.” 


Cairo & St. Louis.—The Springfield (Ill.) State Journal 
of June 19 says: “‘ The litigation which has been pending in 
the United States Circuit Court for several years between 
the Cairo & St. Louis Rail:oad Company and the Cairo City 
Property Company, was satisfactorily compromised yester- 
day at a conference held here between the General Manager, 
Mr. L. M. Johnson, of St. Louis, representing the Receiver 
of therailroad company; 8, Corning Judd, Esq., of Chicago 
representing the railroad and its European bondholders, anc 
Col. 8. 8. Taylor, of St. Louis, representing the Cairo City 
Property Company, and Hon. B, F. Edwards, of this city, 
representing the city of Cairo. 

‘ About ‘ive years ago, before the road was completed into 
Cairo, the people there wanted it built on a certain line, and 
a contract was made by which, in consideration of the speci- 
fied route being adopted, the Property Company agreed to 
donate the right of way through its property and lands for 
depot grounds and terminal facilities, the total grant beln 
then valued at from $150,000 to $200,000. In pursuance o 
this agreement, the bondholders bought the first-mortgage 
bonds and built the road into Cairo along the desired route, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars being expended. 

‘““When this had been done the Property Company de- 
clined to fulfill its contract, on the ground that the railroad 
had agreed on its part to protect the levee from abrasion by 
the Mississippi River, which had not been done. The railroad 
company denied that this contract had been properly exe- 
cuted, having been made by Col. Taylor as President with 
himself as executive officer of the Property Company, and 
filed a bill in chancery to enforce the conveyance of the 
property. The Property Company claimed that by this ne- 

lect the railroad company had forfeited the contract, Tay- 
or claiming that he had been authorized by the directors to 
make the agreement in regard to protecting the levees. So 
they brought an ejectment suit to regain possession of the 
property. 

‘* Several other suits were instituted on both sides, but all 
this litigation, which has been pending several years, will 
now be ended. The terms of the compromise are that the 
railroad company shall pay $15,000 in full payment of all 
claims of every character to the Property Company, and 
that the latter shall convey to the former all the property 
in dispute. This includes about six miles of right of way, 
about 16 acres in Cairo for depot grounds, terminal facili. 
ties, etc., and 950 feet of frontage on the Ohio River.” 


Jentral Pacific.—Local papers state that arrangements 
are to be made by which the trains on the California Pacific 
Division will be ferried across from South Vallejo to a point 
on the new loop line not yet decidedon. Workon the neces- 
sary ferry slips will soon be begun. This arrangement will 
apply only to local trains and those from the Napa Branch, 
as the through trains from Sacramento are to run over the 
new branch to Benicia and to be ferried from that point 
across the straits to Martinez on the loop line. 


Chicago & Alton.—The reports that this company pro- 
sed organizing a separate company to own the Glas. ow 

ridge, and issuing $1,000,000 bonds secured upon the 
bridge, are denied. The facts, as stated by the company’s 
representatives in New York, are that the Glasgow Bridge 
is a part of the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago line, and 
is covered by the mortgage of that road, and is built from 
the proceeds of the bonds issued under that mortgage. The 
statement that the cost of this line was nearly double the 
amount of $3,000,000 is also untrue, as the road, including 
the bridge, was built within the original estimate of cost, 
and within $38,000,000. The $1,000,000 of preferred stock 
taken by Messrs. Jesup, Paton & Uo., and Norwich (Conn.) 
capitalists, was to provide for the equipment of the road, and 
is now being issued for that purpose. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—Arrangements have been made 
to lay the track ona section of this projected road from 
Huntington, Ind., on the Wabash road, east by south to 
Markle, about 10 miles. 


Chicago & Lake Huron.—The Eastern Division (the 
old Port Huron & Lake Michigan), sold under foreclosure 
last week, will be delivered July 1 to Mr. Joseph Hickson as 
Trustee for the purchasers. e has appointed Receiver 
Peck Manager pro tem., and continues aut the subordinate 
officers and employés for the present. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The grading of 
this company’s new line between St. Paul, Minn., and Minne- 
apolis is nearly finished, and ties are being delivered. Work 
is in progress on the piers of the bridge at Meeker’s Island. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—At therecent annual 
meeting the stockholders voted to approve the proposed con- 
tract with the holders ef Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianap- 
olis bonds, the terms of which we have already published, 





Cincinnati, Rockport & Southwestern.—The Evans- 





unction, has | connection with Evansville, Ind. 


Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling.—Ata 
special meeting in Cleveland, O., June 25, the stockholders 
voted to authorize the conversion of the present bonds into 
first and second-preferred stock; to authorize the issue of 
$2,000,000 first-preferred and $2,000,000 second-preferred 
stock for that purpose, and to authorize an issue of $700,000 
new 7 per cent. mo e bonds, to be used to complete the 
extension of the road to Wheeling. 


Columbus & Northwestern.—A contract for part of 
this road has been let to Stanton, Gere & Co., who are to 
begin work next month. The line is located for about 70 
miles northwest from Columbus, Ohio. 


Dallas & Wichita.—It is again reported that the 
troubles in this company have been settled, and that suffi- 
cient money has been provided to resume work on the road. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—It will be remembered that 
subscriptions were recently received for $5,000,000 new 
bonds to be used in building extensions, and that, by the 
terms of the circular, offering the bonds, each purchaser was 
to receive $500 stock as a bonus with each $1,000 bond. It 
is now stated that the validity of the proposed issue will be 
contested on the ground that the company has no right to 
issue either stock or bonds unless authorized by a vote of the 
stockholders. It is said that many of the largest subscribers 
_— agreed to make no payments until this question is set- 
‘led. 

Denver, South Park & Pacific.—The track on this 
road is now laid to Hamilton, Col., 90 miles from Denver 
and 13 miles beyond the late terminus at Kenosha Summit. 
The work across the South Park is light and is progressing 
rapidly. The graders are at work along Trout Creek, 
down which the road will run to the Arkansas, turning up 
that river to Leadville. The distance from Hamilton to 
Leadville is about 50 miles, 


Eastern.—This company last week filed a bill in equity 
befone Judge Morton of the Supreme Court, in Boston, rais- 
ing a novel point as to the rightof the courts to enjoin citizens 
of Massachusetts from prosecuting in another state a suit 
which could not be maintained in ‘that state, and which, if 
maintained, would work injustice to other Massachusetts 
creditors of the Eastern Railroad Company. At thetime of 
the settlement in bankruptcy by the Eastern Railroad sev- 
eral years since, four notes, given to Cook and aggregating 
$75,000, were among the liabilities of the corporation. Af- 
ter the settlement under the act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature had been effected, Cook declined to accept certain cer- 
tificates of indebtedness which were tendered in lieu of the 
notes, and in the name of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Salem began suit in New Hampshire, to recover upon the 
notes, attaching all the real and personal property of the 
corporation. The Eastern Railroad’s bill was in substance 
an application for an order restraining the bank and Cook 
from prosecuting the suit in New Hampshire, upon the 
arene that, if successful, his suit there would injure other 
creditors in Massachusetts. Judge Morton issued an order 
returnable July 1, requiring the bank and Cook to show 
cause why the application should not be granted. 


Eastern Extension.—Track on this road is now laid to 
Barney River, 22 miles eastward from the starting point at 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. A ballast train is at work on 
the track already laid. 


Elizabeth, Lexington & Big Sandy.—A dispatch 
from Louisville, Ky., June 23, says: ‘‘ Fayette and Clark 
Counties, of this state, have voted to give C. P. Huntingdon 
all their claims to the road-bed lending from a 


W. Va., to Lexington, Ky. It is thought Mont- 
gomery, Bath and other countries will take similar 
action. This road-bed is now ready for the track, 


and it is said that, should Huntingdon be given the 
right of way by all Kentucky counties interested to put 
down the rails, he will at once igs os ne the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway to Lexington, Ky. is will give the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad connection with the 


souisville, Cin- 
cinnati & Lexington.” ; 


Ft. Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati,.—Argument on 
the final decree of foreclosure and sale has been set for June 
80, in the United States Circuit Court at Indianapolis. 


George’s Creek & Cumberland.—A contract has been 
let for the construction of this road, and it is hoped that it 
may be open for traffic before next winter. It will be about 
20 miles long, from Lonaconing, Md., to Cumberland, and 
is intended to serve a number of mines in the Cumberland 
coal region, now entirely dependent on the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania road for an outlet and forced to pay that 
company’s charges, which are claimed to be exorbitant. The 
new road is guaranteed the business of several companies, 
which mine ae 800,000 to 500,000 tonsa year, and it is 
believed that a charge of 114 cents per ton per mile will re- 
turn a fair interest on its cost, and will save —— an 
average of 22 cents per ton, no small item with coal at the 
present low prices. 

The contractors are Willis and J. R. Phelps, of Springfield, 
Mass. The contract price is $600,000, including efght en- 
zines and a sufficient number of cars, ‘The road is to be fin- 
ished by March 1, 1880, 


Hannibal & St. Joseph.—Notice is given that 25 
bonds of the land-grant sinking fund issue were, on June 24, 
drawn for redemption under the terms of the mortgage. 
The bonds will be paid on presentation to the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company in New York; interest will cease from 
Aug. 22. The numbers drawn are: 2, 45, 101, 158, 174, 
190, 196, 201, 248, 867, 391, 396, 424, 430, 481, 497, 511, 
518, 537, 598, 608, 617, 626, 636 and 639. 


Havana, Rantoul & Eastern.—Two companies have 
been organized to extend this road from Leroy, II]. The 
Heyworth, Rantoul & Eastern is to build from Leroy west 
12 miles to Heyworth, and the McLean County Company 
from Heyworth westward 15 miles to the western line of the 
county. 

lowa Northern Central.—This company has served 
formal notice that it will resist the occupation of any part of 
its graded road-bed between Iowa City and Crawfordsville, 
Ind., by the Iowa City & Western Company, which pur- 
poses building on the same line. 


La Fayette, Bloomington & Muncie.—This company 
is credited with extensive plans for securing business and 
new connections. It is said to have made arrangements 
with the Lake Erie & Louisville for a connecting lise from 
Muncie to Celiru, whence the last-named road runs to Fre- 
mont on the Lake Shore road, and can easily be extended to 
Lake Erie at Sandusky, thus securing an outlet eastward. 
The branch from Frankfort to Indianapolis will, it is said, 
be built without doubt, and will be made part of a new line 
between Cincinnati and Chicago, in connection with the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road. Arrangements are 
reported already made with that company and also with the 
Cincinnati, La Fayette & Chicago, which now forms part of 
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a line between Chicago and Cincinnati with the Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati & La Fayette, but whose business is to be 
diverted to the new line. The Indianapolis line requires the 
building of some 48 miles of new road, the most expensive 
part of which will be the entrance into Indianapolis. 


Lake Erie & Louisville.—Arrangements have been 
made to organize a company in Indiana for the purpose of 
building the extension of this road from Celina, O., to Mun- 
cie, Ind., a distance of 53 miles. It is said that a contract 
has already been let for the grading, and that the road will 
be built this season. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—At a meetin 
of the board in New York, June 19, the following statemen 
was submitted for the half-year ending June 30, earnings 
for June partly estimated : 











1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross earnings ....... $6,938.482 $6,596,002 I. $342,390 5.2 
ee SR OE 4,217,921 4,169,574 I. 48,347 1.2 
Net earnings ... $2,720,561 $2,426,518 I. $294,043 12.1 
Interest, rentals, etc... 1,350,000 1,359,000 D. 9,000 0.7 
Net surplus..... $1,370,561 $1,067,518 I, $303,043 28.4 
Gross earnings per 
Tier a ae 5,895 5,604 I. 291 5.2 
Net earnings per mile. 2,311 2,062 L 249 12,1 
Per cent. of expeuses. 60,79 63.21 D. 2.42 3.8 


From the surplus the board appropriated $125,000 to th 
sinking fund and $1,236,662 to pay a pee FP | dividend 
of 244 per cent., making $1,361,662, which will leave a 
balance cf $8,899 for the half-year. 


Leavenworth, Topeka & Western.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Leavenworth, 
Kan., by Oskaloosa to Topeka and thence southwest to 
some point not yet decided on, It is organized in the in- 
terest of the Rock Island road. 


Lehigh Valley.—The report that this company wil! 
build a line from Bethlehem, Pa., to connect with the New 
York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad just outside of 
Philadelphia seems to be at least premature. Officers of the 
company do not deny that such a plan is under consideration, 
though they say that nothing has yet been decided on, an 
that there have been no differences with the Reading as to 
the use of the North Pennsylvania road for this company’s 
Philadelphia business. The line, if built, will probably be 
west of the North Pennsylvania and pass through German- 
town. 


Macon & Augusta.--The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph says : 
‘The claim against this road of the city for an annuity of 
$1,000 a year for the past sixteen years has been arranged 
and closed up by Mayor Huff, who was authorized by the City 
Council to visit Augusta and settle up. The matter was 
arranged by the payment by the road of $1,000 for the past 
dues and the arrangement of a contract by which the city 
is guaranteed the payment of an annuity of $1,000, payable. 
if desired, cotta h in advance. This guarantee is made 
binding on the road by the authorities, and if the road is 
sold at any time it will be sold with that incumbrance upon 
it. The reasons given for the dwindling away of the claim 
from $16,000 to $1,000 are some defect in the original con- 
tract, difficulty of collection on account of the lapse of 
time, ete.” 


Michigan Central.—The following statement is made 
for the half-year ending June 30, the month of June partly 
estimated; 





1879. 1878. Inc, or Dee, P. c. 

Gross earnings...... $3,341,000 $3,210,071 I. $130,929 4.1 
Expenses. .....-...- 2,235,000 2,275,752 D. 40,752 1.8 
Net earnings .. $1,106,000 $934,319 I. $171,681 18.4 
Interest and rentals. 811,200 809,985 I, 1,215 0.2 
Netsurplus.... $294,800 $124,334 I, $170,466 137.1 
Gross earn, per mile, 4,155 3,993 I, 162 4.1 
Net earn. per mile.. 1,376 1,162 I. 214 18.4 
Per cent, of exps.... 66,90 70.90 D. 4.00 5.6 


From the surplus a half-yearly dividend of 11¢ per cent. 
has been declared, which will require $281,073, leaving a 
balance of $13,727 for the half-year. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The directors 
of this company lately inspected the line of the rs 1 ex- 
tension beyond Clintonville, Wis., and have decided to build 
this year as far as Perry’s Mills in Waupaca County. It is 
also proposed to build a branch from Hortonville to Osh- 
kosh, if a reasonable amount of local aid is offered. 

The company is giving especial attention this season to the 
excursion and picnic business from Milwaukee, and is meet- 
ing with much success, as the road reaches many pleasant 
places along the lake shore. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 
pany’s statement for May and for the eleven months of its 
fiscal year ending May 31 is as follows: 





May. Eleven months. 
Grogs CArningB........sesccceseces $139,523.98 $1,542,549.84 
EXPOMSeS ... ...crcevoce csonevoes 97,192.64 969,382.32 
Net earnings..........e+ee0 2,331.34 $573,167.52 
Per cent. of expenses .........--- 69.42 62,82 


As compared with the previous year the month shows an 
increase of $14,687.08, or 11.8 per cent. in gross, and of 
$10,188.07, or 31.7 per cent. in net earni ; the eleven 
months show a decrease of $125,806.94, or 7.5 per cent, in 
gross, and of $75,601,038, or 11.7 per cent. in net earnings. 


New Jersey Midland.—A meeting of third-mortgage 
bondholders was held in Paterson, N. J., June 25, to consider 
the question of appealing from the Chancellor’s decision in 
the foreclosure suit. No decision was reached, and another 
meeting will be held soon. 


Northern Pacific.—The extension of the main line west- 
ward is now graded for 18 miles from the starting point at 
Mandan, Dakota, on the Yellowstone opposite Bismarck, 
and track is laid for 10 miles. The tracklayers at latest ac- 
counts were waiting for the completion of a heavy cutting. 


Omaha & Republican Valtley.—This road is now 
completed to Osceola, in Polk County, Neb., which is seven 
miles westward from the late terminus at County Line and 
82 miles from the junction with the Union Pacific at Valley 
Station. 


Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co,—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in Oregon, with a capital 
stock of $6,000,000. The object is to build railroad lines 
from the Columbia River to points in Palouse, Umatilla and 
other counties in Eastern Oregon, and torun steamer lines 
on the Columbia River and the Pacific Ocean. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—The sale of this road 
has been again postponed, pending an application to place 
the property in the hands of the trustees under the mort- 
gage, which was argued before the Chancellor of New Jer- 
sey, June 21. In opposition it was contended that the trans- 
fer should‘not be made unless the trustees will agree to pay 
the claims for back wages, to satisfy which the sale of the 
road was ordered. : 

The Chancellor has decided that the Receiver shall on July 


7, deliver the property to Gatzmer and Linderman, the 
trustees of the mortgage bondholders. The unpaid em- 
loyés are protected by an order directing the amount due 
em to be ascertained by a master and requiring the pres- 
ent Receiver to issue a certificate of indebtedness, which is 
declared by the Court to be the first lien upon the property 
for the amount so ascertained to be due for wages earned by 
the employés. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company has decided 
to extend the first-mortgage loan, maturing July 1, 1880, 
and offers to holders of the bonds the privilege of extending 
them for 30 years from maturity, at 6 per cent. interest, 
upon payment of 10 per cent. ey The privilege will 
remain open until Sept. 1, 18/9. Application should be 
made to A. J. Drexel & Co., or W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., 
in Philadelphia. The bonds outstanding amount to about 
$2,500,000, and are a first lien upon the road. 


Pennsylvania.—Work has been begun on the east end 
of the new cut through Bergen Hill on the New York Di- 
vision, which is to straighten the road and avoid the sharp 
curves of the present line. 

The company’s statement for May shows for all lines east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie, as compared with May, 1878: 

An increase in gross earnings of $205,253 
An increase in expenses of 144,692 


$60,561 


For the five months ending May 31, as compared with the 
same period in 1878, the same lines show: 


An increase in gross earnings of. ........... ..05 seeeeee $951,511 
An increase in expenses of 148,415 
"$803,096 

All lines west of a show for the five months of 
1879 a surplus over all liabilities of $63,430, being a gain 
over the same period in 1878 of $41,562. 


Portland & Rochester.—A dispatch from Portland, 
Me., June 23, says: *‘ Offers were made last week for the 
city’s interest inthe Portland & Rochester Railroad, the 
largest a $175,500, which was rejected to-night by the 
ry | Council. New bids have been made, one by coditery 
& Moulton, bankers, $207,500, and one by W. G. Davis, 
$210,500, and a conference committee was appointed to con- 
sider these bids,” 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—A_ report 
comes from Washington that this company has made pro- 
posals to the Texas & Pacific for a consolidation of the two 
companies, It is said that the proposals are now under con- 
— by a joint committee of the two boards of direc- 

ors. 

The change of gauge from 5 ft. to4 ft. 814 in. is to be 
made June 28, and the officers of the road are now busy in 
making preparations. A force of 3,000 men will be dise 
tributed along the road and divided into squads, to each of 
which a section of six miles will be assigned, special parties 
being detailed to the yards and junctions, The work will be 
quickly done, as only one rail will have to be moved, and all 

reparations have been made. The shops have been busy 
or some months preparing the equipment, making new 
trucks for the cars and changing engines. 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.—On the ex- 
tension of this road from Clarksville, Mo., to Dardenne 
track has now been laid from Clarksville southward about 
20 miles. A force of 300 men is at work and the tracklay- 
ing is being pushed as fast as possible. 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—Auditor E. Young’s re- 
port for the month of May is as follows : 
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St. Louis Kentucky Tenn. Entire 

iv. Div. Div. Line. 
Gross earnings... $53,911.52 $28,598.45 $11,519.72 $94,029.69 
Expenses......... 42,102.19 22,559.28 11,126.54 75,787.81 
Net earnings. $11,809.33 $6,039.17 $393.38 $18,241.88 
Per cent. of exps. 78.11 78.88 96.75 80.63 


As compared with May, 1878, the entire line shows an in- 
crease of $1,323.83, or 1.4 per cent., in gross, and a decrease 
of $1,202.76, or 6.2 per cent., in net earnings. 


St. Paul & Pacific.—The sale of the First Division to 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Company, under the 
foreclosure of the $8,000,000 mortguge, has been confirmed 
and the deed ordered to be delivered. "The purchase money 
has been deposited subject to order of the Court and an 
allowance of $24,363.98 made to the trustees for their com- 

nsation and their expenses, counsel fees, etc., in the suit. 

he balance will be applied to the payment of a dividend of 
11.124 per cent. on the outstanding bonds and coupons other 
than those used in part payment for the property. 

The St. Paul Pioneer-Press of June 22 says: The 
United States Circuit Court closed up yesterday the 
long and vexations litigation in relation to the exten- 
sion lines of the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. In 1873, 
owing to the failure of Jay Cooke & Co., the work of con 
structing the road ceased, leaving broken fragments of the 
road only completed. In 1878 the Legislature of Minnesota 
passed an act eae a certain portion of the road to be 
completed by Jan. 1, 1879, and the rest by Jan. 1, 1880, in 
default of which it forfeited all the uncompleted 
lines of the company, and the grant of land pertaining 
thereto, The litigation in court was in such a shape that it 
could not be brought to an end, so that the parties in interest 
could not complete the road. What was to be done? If 
something was not done, this magnificent enterprise would 
fail. Only one thing could be done, and that was for the 
court to authorize its Receiver to build and complete the 
road, which it did. Between June and December, 1878, 


the Receiver built and equipped 112 miles of road, 
at a cost of less than $9,000 a mile, against over 
$30,000 per mile for the road built by the cow- 


pany. In March, 1879, the Court rendered a decree 
of AE, Am and on the 14th inst., the road was sold 
to the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba road for $1,600,000, 
This sale was reported to the court yesterday and confirmed, 
not a single bondholder or other | poy objecting thereto. 
Out of the proceeds of the sale all of the debentures issued by 
the Receiver to pay for the cost of the road built by him 
were paid, and the balance of the proceeds distributed among 
the bondholders. This is the first instance in which a court 
of chancery has built over 100 miles of railroad, The court 
in this instance did this and built it cheaper than any other 
road in the state has been built, and saw the debt paid be- 
fore it turned over the road to the purch«sers,” 


St. Paul & Sioux City.—The St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
says: “This company is now en in building a line 
from Lake Crystal to Blue Earth City, a distance of 37 
miles, the grading of which is nearly completed. Another 
line of about the same distance is under way from Luverne 
southward to Rock Rapids, in Lyon County, Iowa, which 
pierces a splendid area of country heretofore deprived of 
railroad facilities, and the grading of which will probably 
be completed about the 15th of July. The trunk line from 
Heron Lake to the Missouri is for 30 miles, and 40 





miles more will at once be proceeded with, which will carry 
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the road sry the pipe-stone quarries to the state line, to 
which point the road will be completed this year, and 
thence to Flandrau, in Dakota Territory, early next year. 
“All these great works have occupied the enginee 
forces and the working resources of the company, but in the 
course of two or three weeks the road-bed of 100 miles will 
be ready for the track-layers, and the engineers will be 
transferred to St. Paul to lay the foundations for the im- 
ormnete contemplated at this end of their lines, 
y that time, too, the right of way will probably be 
clear to its new machine shops, when work will be 
commenced upon the track up the bluffs, and also 
upon the buildings to erected this summer and 
fall. The machine shops will be of stone and brick, and of 
eahartons and style which will accommodate the increas- 
ng wants of its rapidly extending lines, and correspond 
with the other great railroad buildings which will svon dis- 
tinguish St. Paul as one of the greatest railroad centres in 
the Union. It may be said that work on the company’s 
grounds in St. Paul would have been commenced some weeks 
ago but for the anxiety of the company to finish its grading 
on the lines above enumerated befcre harvest commences,” 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 
—The following securities have been placed on the lists at 
the New York Stock Exchange: 

Memphis ad Charleston, first consolidated Tennessee lien 
bonds, $1,400,000 in amount. They are 7 per cent. bonds, 
dated Aug. 20, 1877, and maturing Jan. 1. 1915. 

St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, St. Charles Bridge 
first-mortgage bonds, $1,000,000 in amount, dated Oct, 
1878, with 30 years to run, three years at q per cent,, and 
the rest of the term at 8 per cent. 

Manhattan Railway Company, stock $18,000,000 in 
amount. This is the company that leases the Metropolitan 
and New York Elevated roads, 


Sharpsville & Lake Shore.—This company has been 
consolidated with the Lake Shore & Southeastern, lately 
organized in Ohio, The work of grading the road has been 
begun, and will be pushed forward as fast as possible. The 
road is intended to give the Sharpsville Railroad Company 
a new outlet for its coal, and isto extend from Sharpsville, 
Pa,, through the Shenango and Pymatuning valleys toa 
int near Kinsman, O., on the Mahoning Coal Branch of 
he Lake Shore road. The distance is about 11 miles, and 
the line a favorable one, having no grade over 38 feet to the 
mile and but few curves. 


Springfield, Athol & Northeastern,—The bond- 
holders, who bought this road at the recent foreclosure sale, 
have organized the Springfield & Northeastern Company, 
and will exchange their bonds for stock in the new company. 
A controlling interest is held by Mr, Chester W. Chapin, late 
President of the Boston & Albany. The road extends from 
Springfield, Mass., to Athol, 489 miles, and its former bon- 
ded debt was $600,000, The new company will take poses- 
sion of the road July 1. 


Springfield & Western Missouri.—It is reported 
that this road has been sold to parties interested in the Kan- 
sas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf vend, and that they will extend 
the line westward to a counection with their own line. The 
road is now completed from Springfield, Mo., west to Ash 
Grove, 20 miles. 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—This company has 
concluded a contract for the iron necessary to lay the track 
from Willshire, O.,to Bluffton, Ind., 24 miles This will 
connect two finished sections, and complete a line from Del- 
phos, O., to Warren, Ind., 65 miles. 


Troy & Greenfield.—In thé suit brought by the old 
Troy & Greenfield Company to recover possession of the road 
and the Hoosac Tunnel, the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has sustained the demurrer filed by the commonwealth, and 
ordered the bill to be dismissed, 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Texas.—At the recent 
meeting of the bondholders in Macon, Ga., a committee was 
appointed to represent the bondholders at the coming sale of 
the road, and to buy the property if thought necessary to 
protect their interests. In the event of a purchase of the 
road for the bondholders, the geneval feeling was in favor of 
its immediate extension from Monroe to Shreveport. 


Wabash.—The Detroit Post and Tribune gives the fol- 
lowing statements made by Mr. James F. Joy concerning 
the proposed extension of this road to Detroit: ‘‘ Mr, Joy 
said that the statement was published a week ago that a 
meeting would be held within a few days thereafter, at 
which decisive steps would be taken. Mr, Joy said that 


he had not heard whether the meeting had been 
held, but he had no doubt whatever that the new 
road would be built at once. The surveys and 


estimates have been completed, The line starts from the 
Grand Trunk Junction and runs straight to the village of 
Flat Rock. It passes on the westerly side of the city of Mon- 
roe, and strikes the Wabash road a few miles out of Toledo. 
The distance is 55 miles. The cost is estimated at $500,000, 
which includes road-bed, bridges, track, depots, sidings— 
everything except right-of-way. The route is a very cheap 
one, It is almost as level as a floor, and straight as an ar- 
row. Over such a road locomotives can haul immense trains 
of cars with ease. Work of construction will be begun at 
once, The road will probably be running by Sept. 1.” 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The managers of this road 
report that a settlement has been made with all but one of 
the creditors of the ae Hopes are entertained of an 
early resumption of work, 


Whitman & Weston.—Work has been begun on this 
road, which is to extend from Weston in Umatilla County, 
Oregon, to the Columbia River at Whitman. 


Wisconsin Land Grant Cases.—The suit over the 
much contested St. Croix land grant came up before the 
United States Circuit Court at Madison, Wis., Fae 19, and 
was put over until July 18, when it can be argued before a 
full bench. Nearly 700,000 acres of land will be covered by 
the decision, when made, and a number of lawyers will be 
heard in the case. The Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis, the 
North Wisconsin, the Madison & Portage and the Wisconsin 
Farm Mortgage Land Company are the principal parties to 
the suit. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 





The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Allegheny Valley 2 Lake Shore & Mich. South., 254, 961 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 277 Lehigh Valley 261 
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Atlantic & Great Western, 172,170 Little Miami (P., C. & St. L.) 206 
Baltimore & Potomac.......... 382 Long Island........ 12 
Boston & Albany..... cacees SE ED Ccocécccccocese . 19 
Boston, Clint,, Fitch, & N. B.. 12 Manchester & Lawrence .... His 


Boston, Concord & Montreal... 382 Memphis & Charleston 
Boston & Lowell........ ... 40 Michigan Central.. 

Boston & N. Y. Air Line........ 332 
Central, of lowa Se 


262, 260, 277 
Mississippi & Tennessee wa7 
Mobile & Montgomery ; B20 
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Contra pots if : Wells River. ; es earnings of the lines worked for the year were as 
‘ollows: 
Cheon . . 
C D a os fll ais 1877. Inc. or Dec, P. c. 
Ch: A 43 | Epenengere spine bata oiirt | T0;s0e'276 Spores eee hineiiataah op 
‘hi, Burlington & Quincy.,... 186 New York & New England,... 122 | Freight ............. TE. Ao hean ns oat smidiatiees 
ch & Mail and ADE 674, MN sede soo 4umieecih intone &$ 2 
ano, Mil & ts Other sources. - 769, 073 sot acth. SPER” eathagkes: 753% 
‘in, + (B. tone 
+, Col 2 ae $17,530, 858 $16,471,144 I. $1,059,714 4 
Govelané FITS Ww i His Working expenses... 7,546,203 .........c000 ce eesenes ee are 
Col. ‘Chie, & Ind. Cent. Taxes and miscella- aaa 
D. sas pela edaealong + -ocec MOOUB... 0 4650..06% 1,239,825 ....... pede | eWecstdes vive side 
col. & Hocking Valley tenses see 
Commas & Ciedo.... 4 | ee "$8,786, 118 97,774,418 I, $1,011,700 13.0 
Conneeticut River... 665 Net earnings.. $8.74 "$se00.728 1 @4 an 
gs.. $8,744,740 $5,606,726 I $48,014 0.6 
Dayton & Southeastern’ 108 gas earn, per mile, 3 pe ri pond iG 9.3 
Delaware.....ccsser sees 54 et = ~ 4 | 700 14.4 
Del laware & Bou Brook Per cent, working 
Delaware & Hudson Canal...., exps ABDG tik dudit Me Biv, dake ANd end ivy. 
Defolt Bay Clty sieehieyae Per cent, all exps... 50,12 47.20 1. 2.92 . 6.2 
Delaware Western. nar aregereorey ~ The payments from net earnings are reported as follows . 
coe cop cooseeee Sa) 98 ee Gavan 12.1. iPS th RA AL. $8,744,740 
Bel River ente. Go.). 4B Rentals of leased lines..0.00002200 000000. $22,485,058 
FItchDUPE.secsseseesce ) snsses 24 NAGE EE Soils coed os bocaine 65s ade iach Acee Ra 3,954,779 
Galv., Houston & Hewsdersom.+ 13 —— ——- 6,439,837 
(100 UPPeree erie eoonedececeboe Meme meray ye Wr Uranalme Semerrerennis SO 
G 1 Trumk........+00005 FOP PIUS 0c Fab ces sccscccccssctvevecbecbedde bese ooo B2,t 
Great Weatern of Gariada,... wigens <a 104,903 


i. ibal & St. J eccenine 66 a] 
aad Prov. & Pahicil be 
Hovana, Rantoul & Eastern. .. 

Peerage yaar | ee sepees «ve LR 





illinois allroad Commission. 
(indianapolis, Boom. & Weat.. 
Indianapolis & ese 
Ind, & Vincennes (Penna. Go.).. 
International & Northern.. 
lowa Ratlroad Commission, . 6 
Joff., Mad, & Ind, (Penna, Co. ):S 218 
gee. C ’ City, 4." Joe & C, Bluffs... 303 


Kentucky Central......... 





Paducah & Elizabethtown, 


This company, successor through foreclosure to the Louis- 
ville, Paducah ra Southwestern (originally the Elizabethtown 
& Paducah), owns a line from bethtown, Ky,, westward 
to Paducah, 185.7 miles, Its second annual report is for the 
year ending Jan. 81, 1879. 

The general account is as follows : 








COs MAOR BOOOE Fi cacoce rs caeebeins desarr e6ncesencosedconos $1,426,500 
Preferred stock... 2.66. .00+eeeeee Medecine’ tadeciedis 1,426,500 
Total stock ($15,422 per mile).. $2,853,000 
Bonds ($7,720 per mile)..........--..0065 1,420, 104 
Revenue account...... eva Gihany esas (Vadueascctpeceds 46,05 
Sundry liabilities ............. SNe Poids b sles conadie oe 66,644 
Total penne weisaihin i gin per vay matt ee 
Road an men 33 per m ) Pee 279,54 
Acoounts Sad PANCQB..... verssovccroncrnee . 114,368 
a 4,393,888 





The bonded debt consists of $286,994 first-mortgage bonds 
and $1,141,200 second-mortgage income bonds, 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 


1878-79. 1877-78. Inc. or Dec, P.c. 
Encomanee paabid seceeee $77,821 $85,942 D, $8,621 10.0 
19,178 234,123 D, 14,045 6.4 
23,042 20,200 IL 2,842 141 











Wotal. .scsese c8es a 541 $340,265 D, $20,724 6.1 
Expenses......... sees. 273,734 282,107 dD. 8,463 3.0 
Net earnings .... $45,807 $58,068 =D. $12,261 21.1 
Gross earn. per mile.. 1730 1a32 =D. 112 
Net *e 318 D 67 21.1 
Per cent of expenses. . 85.68 66 82.03 I 2.73 3.f 
The income account was as follows : 
Balance, Feb, 1, 1878.,...... ..... Aidit ible + ens eenebne $242 
Net CQPRINGE..»0.00 5 002reenecupaecceren ae bea oniaine pits Va¢-ene 45,807 
Ws iece crt) ob keeedes Seca Meus mst dberchens ote sis $46, 049 
Taxes, first-mortgage interest, etc..,...... 0.0... cece eee 35,074 
Balance........ .. Sb wed 62 WA aOR Aa ii ian’ ahd H2 $10,075 


From this balance dividends amounting to $33.30 per 
#1,000 bond were paid on the income bonds, Jeaving a bal- 
ance of $33,07 to the present fiscal year, 

The freight traffic was as follows : 


1878-79. 1877-78. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 
Tons freight carried...... 223,882 216,146 lL. 7,736 3.6 
Mileage of freight trains. 226,312 = 245,352 D.19,040 7.8 
Karnings per areiget train 
Walle >» Avid des eweee MES” nae bbpe.!  a0e ceenree 


There was e ee during the year for additions to the 
property ney hy the chief items being $8,500 for loco- 
motives and $95 for cars. The cars were 24 box, 1 ca- 
boose and 100 D atndola cars, and were bought from the Ken- 
— Car Company, from which they had previously been 
1 


Central Pacific. 
The following statements ts for the year ending Dec. 31, 


{878, are published in advance of the full annual reports, 
The general balance sheet is as follows: 











Stock (common) Lore! _ tnd Laeune aa Pieginae's « vets $54,275,500 

Funded debt outstanding,.......... 56,394,000 

United States subsidy lt 27,855,680 

Bilis payable, ,.......+.+++0+ 4,144,998 

Current aocuiate <8. 8728 OEE ae 2,699,784 

Profit aNd 10GB. 6.5. codec cececevseee st bie Ps era ees fe 2,339,278 

Trustees of land- grant mortgage. iethinsa« slash Shin hiR ta 290,577 

Hospital fund.,.......000 serseeees Eras ato saves eet ‘7,804 
Twtel .. .owabdbeedidectda Aotdveodetes $158, 073, 73,712 

Cost of railroad and Sener varerone BL Mt, 6 50, 527 

Cost of rolling gone Dede bese ts pcueer tent od 7,95 113 

Real estate and build TEBE CT ee Ale es 2,483,041 

Stock and bonds ow 4 + 161,690 

Tools, machinery, etc... $45,878 

Materials and fuel on hand... . 1,667,939 

Bilin. FOORIVADIA. tas. doers paseecnscesarceces 1,237,528 

Current accounts. ..... a lp a Ck ly 3,623,207 

Cash on hand, .......... speabedb ei shcaos’ 1,508,599 

Sinking funds..... BRED. ave bee Ue +. ee )~=—- 8,206,250 

River steamers....,...... MG i ate Jie ek 644,800 








$158,073,712 
The statement of traffic for the year is as follows: 


Train mileage: 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.e. 
ne = a 5 ve eaenee 2,058,559 1,946,199 I. 112,360 b8 
Freight........s0-s¢ 3,469,885, 3,441,614 I. 28.271 0.8 
Bervice -_ — 

ing.. ‘ 1,323,726 1,226,581 I 97,145 7.9 





Total........ 6,852,170 6,614,304 I. 237,776 3.6 
Passengers  car- 
ried... 6,978,188 6,820,556 I. 157,632. 2: 
Passenger rnileage 178,773,325 181,699'612 D. 2926287 116 
wig. so skh tes 1,787,642 I 

I 


Tons freight 
1,522,572 
: 39219491592 363°542'310 


r i 407282 
onnage m 29, 282 «8. 
Av. train load: ‘ 
Passengers, num- 

BOF vies veicovvorpe 86.84 93.36 


Bs) 7.0 
Freight, tons...... 113.25 105.63 é 


62 7.2 


o 
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No dividends wére paid on the stock during the year. The 
last dividend was ¢ Oct, 1, 1877. 


Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon. 





This company owns a line from Mare vette, Mich., on Lake 
Superior, to L’Anse, 63 miles, with miles of branc thes 
built to reach mines, making 89 miles in all. Its report is 
for the year ending Dec, 31, 1878. 





The general account is as follows: 








Stock ($51,300 per mile)......... .0..-eece ce cencecee cee 565,626 
Bonds ($47,665 per mile)... .........00000 4, wots 
DI ca aciaE a eohnn | 200k eumies phan enncmsandninn 102,588 
FR HE Be -_- 206,0m 26 
5 I ces nine 95> scoped dh tse ae 9,010,440 
| Road, etc, ($99,500 ved TO Map A Asad ALS $8,855, si 

Materials and accounts.............--. ....-.. __ 161, 102 

—-———-._: 9,016,440 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1878. 1877. Decrease. P.c. 
Passengers keels. Sake vasa came $43,026 $48.909 $5,883 12.0 
Freight 0 dpod desecepeups) sevecdoe 514,468 610,074 95,606 15.7 
Express, mail, etc............. 8,958 16,749 7,791 46.6 
ik. See $566,452 $675,732 $109,280 16.2 
NN Ea 50b0%s4dtdececedyne 267,271 329,669 62,398 18.9 
Net earnings............ $299,181 $346,063 $46, 882 13.5 
Gross earn, per mile........... 6,365 7,592 1,227 16.2 
Net > » agg Pe 8 a thee 3,362 3,888 626 13.5 
Per cent. of exps.............. 47.22 48.7/ 1.55 3.2 


The company ’s chief business is carrying ore from the 
mines reached by its line to Lake Superior for shipment, 
Payments from income were as follows: 





ee Is sa vow. nces tes wre dkde ‘Uv acnane thinelate'en 299,181 
Interest and sinking fund . $208, ous* 
Other payments... ........000+serssccee evoccss» 10,707 
, ————. 228,442 
IN sb ins 4000 suns <btatet ahdxaded aa>tseegkosidn be “$70, 739 


During the year the company has exchanged all its 8 per 
cent, bonds except the Marquette & Ontonagon firsts for 6 
per cent. bonds or preferred stock. The stock now consists 
of $2,306,600 common and $2,259,026 preferred. The 
bonds are $1, ony 000 Marquette & Ontonagon 8 per cent. 


























Second Div.t 
Memph, Div t+ 131} 14 39,784) 2'842/32. 90) | 
Nashville & Decatur Div.t+..| 122| 19 40,685 2141) 80,93), 
8. & N. Alabama R. R.tt. 184) 27 65,676) 2,482/32.63) , 








Tyrone Div.tt 


West Penn. ee séesee. oe] AOL OO x 5 : 
Lewistown Div,tf............ 56; 8 14,058) 1, "WBT|2 27 36). We 
Bedford Div.tt.............. 57| 4 9,417) 2 "354 26.90). 
Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago, oS 
Eastern Div.*................ 371|154| 444,611) 2,887/41.77)... 
Western Div.*........ ...... | 280) 112) 387,259) 3,458/30.00)... 
Pitts., Cin, & St. Louis, Littie | ~ 
I oo ao aersintins s0a i 197} 36 96,729) 2,687\4 


ee aOR Aree 


254,471) 2,495) 20.81), 
St. Louis, Iron Mt, & So., Ar- 


















* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. 
t Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
| Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. q 
** Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 


ttEngineers’, firemen’s and wipers’ wages not included in cost 





ieee |16,14'15,78]1.180| 4.14! 6.25! 


Marq., Hought'n & Ontonagon| 84} 10 9,305 931/43.53).., 

Boulinen Central, Elmira &) 
Canandaigua Divs .......... 147| 42 95,863) 2,282/28,46) .. 

Penn., New York Div.tt.......' 120) 117 317,365 2 ,713/32,26) ,.. 
2 A ae 54| 44 83,855 1; 1906/53.04|. || 
Belvidere Div.¢t PR ees! 103) 35 63,809) 1.823 31 70)... bt 
Philadelphia Div.tt.......... 191) 139 387,639) 2,789\26.18) ... 
Middle Div.tt................ 132] 102| 322,521) 3,162)27.42) 
OS Dk. Sa ee 221) 181 642) 2,661 26,34 


firsts and $2, 2,200 consolidated 6 ad cent. bonds. 


LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, MARCH, 1879. 


Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
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Allegheny Val., River Div.*.,.| 139) 36 84,769 2,355)37. 81 .... . 23.93/21.40|0,798] 5.91) 3.25! 8 | 6.8 
Low Grade Div,*...... /120| 16] 32,805, 2056 25.36 |... | 19.15\21.60l0,671| 1:92| 4.15] O90 1.0 | Geet a > (ae 
Atlantic & Great Western, ist) | | pear ie er 


| | | 
































Ms seca uscass ce se cet 228) 82 257,349) 3,138 34.59 .... ..17.56)16.10).... .| 3.49) 5.35) 0.45 15 Tye 2 6S 
3d & 4th Divs.............06 |197) 51) 174,450) 3,421'30.84 .... .|28.48/14.70),... .| 4.10) 5.35] 0.33 0.08 Ae 15.61| 158 560 
Mahoning Div............... 88) 51} 105,586) 2,069 38.46)". |/24.52\18.50|"""" || 378] 4.66| 0:35 0.57) 543.14.79| 1°71. S69 
Atlantic & Gulf.......... ..... 343] 21 72,053| 3,171), ..../56,34/20.36).... .|..” -| 1.90 3. 10) 0.32, ....| 6.15,11.54 1.75 
Camden & Atlantic.... ....... 67, 9 19,091| 2,121 44.00)... .|12.35/14.00]"""" ‘| g!o2 0.64... || 23.50) 3.60)... 
Cen, Pac., Western Div.t...... 128| 26 68,538| 2'636'49.33|.|.. ||15.61.... .).2.° .|12.12/11. re 0.50, 0,43) 8.39 33.34) 5.75 6.00 
Northern & San Pablo Div.+| 158] 29 69,301) 2'390 39.33! . |" | |) 14.27)... .|15. 1°3161/14:96| 0:56 0.42) 6.99 26.54| 5.75 6. 
Visalia Div.t. .........0000 157} 10 25,700) 2.570/43, 74|.... .|16,06).....].... ,| 3.25/13.35| 0.49 0.11/ 7.20 24.49] 5.75 6.00 
Tulare Div.t........ ccsecees 171| 10 26,181| 2'618)34.09| |. || [22. 81)... oll) 35317 12| 0.61 0.29) 7°65/29. 20| 575 6.00 
iv ae wil inet ie 4) 482| 24 71,066) 2,961 | et ey 
uma Jilmington Divs.t| 482) § 7 .961'50.89).... 4.63)11 al 0.58 0.22) 6.47:23.37) 5.75 
California Pacific Divt. .....| 178} 11 28,660) 2,005 30.45) | 5,00|15.08| 0.48 065| 748 rH 375 ote 
Stockton & ( fopperopolist. .. 49] 3 4,648) 1.50}14,08) 0.60 75) 6. 
Sacramento Div.+.,. .| 120) § 79.386) 2 5.48|23,93) 0.53 j . 
Oregon Div.t py S) 18,159) § 3.95)17,19) 0.44 
Truckee Div.t.. RE Ee ne 68,073 .| 5.72)18,03) 0.46 
Humboldt Div.t.......... ... 18 52, “071 2803 435.031 ire .|10,30}13.61| 0.42 
Salt Lake Div.+...... "| 219] 2 79,877, 2°950)34. 15). 5.45|17.04| 0.53 
Chicago & Eastern Tilinois} | :.|159)....) 0. .eesses| vee note seh sh i fFMacal -iehlaleakedl ness v Lasts 
Cin., Lafayette & Chicago... ee 31,178).... .. 131.97 ‘|14, 28 reseel sok PALO 7.11) 0.33 j 
Oleve., Col., Cin, & Ind.. Oo) 9s s| 154.4231 2.60% 8 
umbus Div. ap ge 5 5 23) § 3/34, 35|.... .|27.55|.... .1..... 2.50) 4.19] 0.47 0.64) 6.2 35| 2.7. 
Indianapolis Div ... ........ 207| 62| 184,980] 2'983!39.50) |||” 27.30), ....]...., 2.66) 4.533 O53 0:00) 547 14481 00 275 
Cincinnati Div........: ‘| 130] 32 83,007) 2,624/46.18)..-* (}24.2n). 0d." :| 2:85] 3.78) 0.49 0.51) 5.50 13.13] 1/60] 2:75 
Cleveland & Mahoning Valiey,| 41) 6 14,817) 2,470)41.50).... :|26.98) 9.40]°"°."! 0.75] 3.12] 0.23 0.98] 5.93:11.01| 1°16) 2:55 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh* .. 225) 79 155,284) 1,966/45.00).... .|19.71/16,80]0,749| 3.51] 2.77) 0.41. 1.97) 6.34 LI 5°00! 1,05| 3.50 
Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley sal } | : 
& Wheeling......... .... |101| 14 35,165) 2,512/33,35),... .|14.58/35,00].... .| 6.08) 1.65) 0.49. ....| 5.71.13.98 
De. Leqkewaunn & Western, a ob 50,615] 2.5011, | see i 4 ne a 
Bloomsburg Div.§.......... 80) 2 5) 2,58 -+s./.... ./3d.56).... .].....] 2.14].....| 0.50.....| 4.58 7.22! 
MNUNINOR. cc sicscscak ese see: 95]... 20, 476)... : 56.80 \4,90/26.121.-2° ]°27° ‘| 1.57] 5.39) 6.26 °°": *| 4°14 1136) 2.46! 3.06 
Erie & Pittsburgh*........... | gs] 29 67,090) "2,31:5|38,00).... .|20.10/16,3010;82i| 2°37] 4/271 0138 1.54) 6.31 14.87| 1.62! 1/62 
Green Bay & Minnesota .....| 240] 13 26,990) 2°076 58. 4 30.331 235.50 '12.90) .... | 2.21] 6.55] 0.26 0.02) 4:40 13.44) 4.80] 2:00 
Houston & ‘Texas Central#....| 408) 60 143,365 2390 48,50) 36,10) 17.00). .... .| 5,09) 6,66) | 6.87.20.21| 3.05| 2.74 
Ill. Cen., Chicago Div,|....... | 402 7 181,895) 2,458/35.71).... |16.45 5.34| 4.43 5.88 15.89] 1.50] 3.05 
North Div.|.........-.....+- 1345] 47| 105,501| 2945/33/58) °°" " ‘/15.75 Ls. | 5.29) 4.66 5.62 15.82) 1.50] 3.05 
Springfield Div.j... ......... 113} 10 20,382) 2,038)39.12).... .|17.45)1 +. .| 3.61) 3.43 4.98 12.29] 125] 3/05 
lows Div.i....--........05... | 401} 39 96,549) 2:466/28.97) |" *" “/18.01 1215 ee. | 4.05] 8.25 5,8818.41| 2:30] 5.65 
Indianapolis, Gin. & Lafayette! 226) 43) 92,797) 2,158/37.93) | "|: ‘|19.0 ieee.) 3.54] 5.58] 5.8415.21|.....|... 
Jeff'nville, Madison & Ind’s*..| 226] 40) 90,474! 2,262/47,10|36,06| 15. 5218-14 0.990] 4.15} 5.67 5.43)17.76) 2.40)" 2.15 
Kansas City, St. Jo. & Council) v47| sel 104,813! 3,275! l4 7 »7.40118,80 P “ey 
ON REI ore 2 32 »813) 3,275'47.70) .... 27. 8.80].... .| 3.80] 6.00 8. € 975 n 
Kansas PacificY .............. 750| 67 171,274) 2,1.56)26.73). | | eS eee .| 6.84/11.93) |< 1 - * sa a 
Lake Shore ; & Mich. Southern, | gol 234,448 2,633/30.14 easel -gren 
SO pinnae alin ia? a 234, p 36.14).... ,|21.16).... .J.... .| 2.82] 7.56) 5.63'16.35| 2 5 
tS ea oe i] 11a} 267,088) 2'363/30.34)°°°° “)2797)°00 1-0" :| 365) 7/95) = 16.35) can] bos 
Toledo Div.$ ....0000200002 |... | 85] 191,806) 2,256)24.89|66.97 . eeeedsese of 8,35/10.70} 5.73/20.14| 2.67| 4.08 
Michigan Southern Div.}....'.... 208 442,870) 2,128)35.16)/54.25) 23. 17 seeee |... .| 3.76) 8,84) 5.78 18.54) 3.10] 4.63 
Little Rock, Miss. River &| re ; é 
ae ree |100) 4 9,477 | 2 300 er ‘yg 0" eee ee 3.53) 3.38 7.43 16. 38° 2.95 
Louisv’e & Nash. » First Div.tt. | 332 52 111,297) 2 .140) .|15.34|16,3011/266| 5.91| 6.71) > 08 
( 








{21.12 13.4411.630| 3.57. 9.66 
..|12.78/18,36,1.240 3.57 7.74 











15 
3) 1.55) 6.22'19.51 232) : 

|12.17|14. 80 1.0 500 3.83 6.38 0.61) 1.62) 5.86/18.30 197 eae 
; -|22.59) 19.49 0.81! 9.60 0.50!.... .| 6.30/17.21 4.00|. ~~. 
. |1724).....).....) 4.09 6.50 0.60 .....| 5.82/17.01 1,80! 2.08 
. {10.29).... .).....) 6.80) 8.00 0.80 222. 1)... 116.50 2'80l 4.64 
.|19.08).... .|.....| 2.40) 5.40 0.40 ....:|.... 8.20 4.80] 4.67 
.|15.82] .....1.... . 4.20) 9.00 0.60. ... |.... 213.80 2.80] 4.65 
. {15,58}. ... |.....| 5.40) 4.90 0.50 .....).... 10.80 1.20) 2.88 
. 17.86) .....).....) 3,80) 4.60 0.50 .....).....' 8.90 1.20] 2.88 


4.50) 4.70 0.60... 





| 
| 6.10 040°... ess: : 17.60) 1.20| 290 
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«0 EME: sue-atle 11.10 
37.04). ....|.....| 3.40) 3.40 0.30.....].... .) 7.10) 1.20] 2.90 
‘ - -|14.66 hy Rae 33.30) 4.40 0.40. ....| -| 8.10 1.20) 2.93 
-|20,00).....)..... 1.20 3.70 0.30. . ..).....| 5.20, 1.20] 2.96 








- o|oe = 15.40 0,837 1.95 4.00 0.32 1 5.96 13.56 1.67) 1.67 
é oe )/22,30/0.718 3.30: 5.06 0.30 1.58] 5.7616.00) 1.52) 1.52 
By Oy 16.03)1.075 3.58 4.61 0.48, 2.23 5.58 16.48) 2.10 5 
‘rr $2)18.41/1.030 7.93 3.08 0.33 214 5.52 19.00 0.85 230 


kansas Div...... ..........0: 85,680) 2,678 sibs \41. 40) 16.20|.... .|.... .| 3.64! 5.71) 0.45 6.28 16.08).... .| 2.37 
St. Louis & San Francisc 70,106)... .. 38.70|.... .|14.00)... 4.84 5.15 0.30)... . 5.68 15.97) 2.00) 1.80 
St. Louis & 8. E., St. L. Div... 85,257)... «. 1.10]... .|19.00) . 3.82) 2.82 0.28 ..... 5.5112.43) 1.08]... 

Nashville Div.-.............. 55,908 32.06]... .|18.30). ....].... .| 3.12) 2.54) 0.23).... | 6.16 12.05] 0.76]... 
West Jerseyt}.............05. 34,701) 1,928 51.64)... W274). foe 1.50 7.40 0.5 4 4 





+ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, actual distance run and 4 miles per hour while waiting trains. 


} Fuei not estimated. 
Switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 


+tSwitching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars rated 4 three loaded ones. 
per mile 
e von of coal is 2 ,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; 25 bushels counted to the ton. 


